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National Recreation Opportunities 


By 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


President of the United States 


[his conference has been called to encourage 
Americans to make more of their opportunities 
and appropriate more of the advantages of Amer- 


179 
iid. 


For a long time one of the ideals of perfec- 
that of a sound mind in a sound 
When most of our original educational in- 


} 


tion has been 





i é Underwood 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
stitut ns were founded, they at first served a 
ra pioneers. They were attended by those 


very existence depended on an active out- 
life in the open country. The most univer- 
tom among all the people was bodily exer- 
hose days long ago passed away for most 
eople of this country. 


There is still and must ever be a tremendous 
amount of manual labor, but to a large extent this 
has become specialized and too often would be 
designated correctly as drudgery. The oppor- 
tunity for education of the mind, however, has 
greatly increased until it has become well-nigh 
universal. in- 
dustrial and commercial life, there are more and 
more who are engaged in purely clerical activities. 
All of this makes it more necessary than ever 
that we should stimulate every possible interest 


With the development of our 


in out-of-door health-giving recreation. 

I am hopeful that the conference can co-ordin- 
ate our national resources and opportunities in 
a way better to serve this purpose. It is by no 
means intended that there should be any sug- 
gestion of Federal domination of such activities. 
Necessarily they are largely local and individual, 
and to be helpful they must always be spontane- 
ous. But this conference can be of great aid by 
making something of an inventory of our national 
resources and opportunities and determining how 
these may best be put to this most desirable use, 
and further by exchanging ideas create new in- 
terests and open to view new fields. 


REPRESENTATIVE FORMS OF RECREATION 


Nearly every city is making large appropria- 
tions for laying out spacious parks and play- 
grounds. These are providing recreation fields 
for the playing of outdoor games by both old and 
young. Golf courses and tennis courts abound. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the effort 
to get the children out of the alleys and off the 
streets into spacious open places where there is 
good sunlight and plenty of fresh air. Such an 
opportunity has both a physical and mental ef- 
fect. It restores the natural balance of life and 
nourishes the moral fibre of youth. 
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Another activity which is being encouraged 
is that of gardening [his is necessarily some- 
what limited, but opportunity for engaging 
in it has never been anywhere near exhausted. It 


makes its appeal alike to youth and age. It 1s 


extremely practical on the one hand, and lends 
itself to the artistic on the other. 
A form of recreation not so accessible to all 


as many games, but one which has in it a peculiar 


hold on that which elemental in human nature, 


is hunting and fishing (hese are true outdoor 
sports in the highest sense, and must be pursued 
in a way that develops the energy, perseverance, 
skill and courage of the individual. They call 


for personal direction, and cannot be taken up 
vicariously. There is a great wealth of life and 
experience in this field which is never exhausted, 
but is always fresh and new. It is accompanied 
by traits of character which make a universal ap- 
peal. A knowledge of these arts may well be 


cultivated and cherished like a knowledge of the 


humanities and the sciences. Around hunting and 
fishing is gathered a great wealth of prose and 
poetry, which testifies to the enduring interest 
which these sports have held all through the de- 
velopment of the race. 

A certain type of outdoor activity has been 
much developed in recent years and calls great 
which may properly be desig- 
Under this heading 


throngs together, 
nated as exhibition games. 
comes first in importance baseball, which is often 
known as our national game. Football and polo 
come in the same class. These activities require 
such long and intensive training that participa- 
tion in them is necessarily confined to a class and 


cannot be said to be open to the general public. 


But for creating an interest which extends to 
every age and every class, for giving an oppor- 
tunity for a few hours in the open air which 
will provide a change of scene, a new trend of 
thought and the arousing of new enthusiasms 


people, these have 


] 11? 
me ort out 


for the great mul 
no superior. 


But it is unnecessary for me to do more than 


1 


mention a few of the representative forms of rec- 
reation. We all know that their name is legion, 
and that different tastes require different activities. 
I am not trying to recommend one above another, 
but I am trying to point out the national value 
which would accrue if there were an organized, in- 
structed and persistent effort to bring these bene- 
fits to the people at large. It cannot be that our 
country is making a great outlay for playgrounds 


in our schools, for athletic fields in our colleges, 


RECREATION 





OPPORTUNITIES 


for ball fields in our cities, for recreation parks 
in our metropolitan districts, for State and ni- 
tional forest reservations, unless they all repre- 
sent an opportunity for a real betterment of the 
life of the people. These are typically Ameri 
in all their different aspects. They minister 


rectly to the common welfare of our inhabitants. 
RECREATION A FORCE FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Civilization is measured in no small part })y 
these standards. The famous beauty and sym- 
metry of the Greek race in its prime was due in 
no small degree to their general participation in 
athlete games. This meant development. \Ve 
can see in the gladiatorial shows of Rome, which 
degenerated into the butchery alike of beasts and 
men, the sure sign of moral decay which ended 
in the destruction of the Empire and the break- 
ing up of the great influence it had cast over the 
earth. It is altogether necessary that we keep 
our own amusements and recreations within that 
field which will be prophetic, not of destruction 


but of development. 


It is characteristic of almost 
the entire American life that it has a most worthy 
regard for clean and manly sports. It has 
little appetite for that which is unwholesome 
or brutal. 

We have at hand these great resources and 
opportunities. They cannot be utilized to their 
fullest extent without careful organization and 
methodical purpose. Our youth need instruction 
in how to play as much as they do in how to 
work. 
need an opportunity for outdoor life and recrea- 


Those who are engaged in our industries 


tion no less than they need opportunity of em- 
ployment. Side by side with the industrial plant 
should be the gymnasium and the athletic field. 
Along with the learning of a trade by which a 
livelihood is to be earned should go the learning 
of how to participate in the activities of recrea- 
tion, by which life may not only be more enjoy- 
able, but more rounded out and complete. The 
country needs instruction in order that we 
better secure these results. 

A special consideration suggests the value of a 
development of national interest in recreation and 
sports. There is no better common denomiunai 
of a people. In the case of a people which repre- 
sents many nations, cultures and races, as doe 
our own, a unification of interests and ideals i 
recreations is bound to wield a telling influence 
for solidarity of the entire population. No more 
truly democratic force can be set off against the 


(Continued on page 246) 














Perpetuating the National Spirit 
By 


COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





Executive Chairman, Conference on Outdoor 


Recreation 


me, this conference called by Presideni days, yet the Wilderness Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, 
Coolidge and what he has just said to all of us, the Mormon Trail, and the Oregon Trail, which 
™ opens up a new vista of possibilities for American were household words so short a time ago, are al- 
i life and citizenship. The spirit of America is our most forgotten. In building the country, the 
We greatest national asset. That spirit is bequeathed pioneers also built our national character,-—for 
to us by the wilderness-tamers who made this they gave to the Americans of today the hardy 
l country,—backwoodsmen who worked west, ever self-reliance, simplicity of outlook, and the init‘a- 
tive which form the bed-rock of our national 
greatness. This is the spirit bred of life in the 
open. 
ep We have had a great material development in 
that the last few decades. We have created for our- 
ion, selves creature comforts that were not imagined 
nost by our fathers. Comforts are excellent, but we 
rthy must not let them assume an undue importance in 
has our scheme of existence. Softness of body too 
ome often predicates softness of soul. We are met 
here today at the call of President Coolidge, as | 
and see it, to endeavor to aid in preserving for the 
heir people of our country that which made our na- 
and tional character,—our out-of-doors. 
‘tion 
RECREATION RESOURCES FOR THE FUTURE 


This is particularly vital now. We are a short- 





sighted people-—we are too prone to live in the 
em- present without regard to the future. If we do 
lant this in so far as our national resources are con- 
ield. cerned, we shall have beggared the country for 
our children and grandchildren. In traveling over 


the United States, time and again I have seen 





city, college, or institution badly cramped and im- 
oporE RoosEvELT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF properly arranged because those who designed it 
THE Navy were unable to visualize how rapidly it would 
grow. Our country is growing rapidly. Another 
few hundred years ago, this country was fifty years will add another fifty millions to our 
ge of settlements along the Atlantic sea- people. We must plan and act with our eyes on 
ard. Beyond stretched the unknown. Year by the future, with an imagination which pictures 
th restless self-reliance, our people pushed what conditions will be,—or else our people fifty 
re- into the interior. Over mountain ranges, through years from now will not have the out-of-doors to 
: forests, across far-flung prairies, which we are accustomed and which is so essential 
oe Pressed the buck-skin clad pioneers, and close on to Americanism. 
tn is came the wagons with the women and Our aim in this country should be to conserve 
In the last century, they built this and develop our opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion, so that they may be preserved for the future, 
‘tis but a few short years since those frontier and so that they can be within the grasp of as 
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many of our people as possible,—rich or poor, 
old or young alike 

At this time, there are many hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, represented by you, who are 
working to this end. There are municipal and 
[here are bureaus and com- 
missions in the federal government. It is prover- 
bial that team play is necessary in order to obtain 


the best results. No 


state organizations 


amount of individual initia- 
tive or brilliancy makes up for lack of team play. 
We have not got team play now, and our mission 
must be to create it 


PROGRESSIVE EFFORT—UNCOORDINATED 


Mucu 


At this time, for instance, we have national 


parks and forests. We have state parks and for- 
ests, and even in some parts of the northeast, town 
forests. We should be able to work out a gen- 
eral policy whereby all these are co-ordinated and 
following a general scheme. 

We have national roads, state roads, and county 
roads. In many instances when these are planned, 
their relationship to outdoor recreation is not even 
considered. The same holds true of the protection 
and propagation of our wild life. Indeed, in most 
features that have to do with outdoor recreation 
this is the case 

We must, therefore, work out a general na- 
tional policy of mutual support and co-ordination 


among the federal, state, and private endeavors, 


to adopt, so to speak, a set of signals for the 
team and assign positions. Any idea of usurping 
or federalizing functions now held by the State 
would, of course, be wrong, and tend to defeat the 
ends for which we aim 

OuTpooR RECREATION THE CONCERN OF ALL 

Outdoor recreation and what it stands for con- 
cerns practically every one in our country. The 
trouble is, too many do not realize this; too many 


have not the rination to see that the conserva- 
tion and development of our recreational oppor- 
tunities vitally affect them in more ways than one. 


1 


For example, the opportunities for outdoor recrea- 


tion in its rel to our industrial workers is 
rarely considet s, however, vitally impor- 
tant, for they need perhaps as much as any 


element in the nmunitv. There is a comm't- 


tee of this conference to consider this particular 
phase. 

There is nothin re important to the coun- 
try than its children. We of the present day are 
with their good in view; for 


If they 


working primaril 
their future is the future of the country. 








THE 





NATIONAL SPIRII 





develop into splendid citizens, physically, men- 
tally and morally, you may be sure we shall have 
a splendid country. If they do not get proper 
opportunities along this line, you may be sure the 
country will suffer. There is nothing more im- 
portant for children than proper outdoor recrea- 
tion. If you want to keep the boys from hang- 
ing around the corners and shouting billingsgate, 
you have got to provide them with something to 
do which will interest and enthrall them. Ninety- 
nine boys out of a hundred, if you give them the 
chance, take to outdoor recreation and all that 
goes with it as a duck takes to water. 

3ecause of its far-reaching effect every one of 
the organizations today included in this hall, and 
thousands of others in the country, are primarily 
interested in the problems we have before us. The 
splendid creeds of the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts depend upon outdoor recreation. All that 
deals with children’s welfare and health depends 
in large measure on outdoor recreation. It is of 
concern to the labor organizations and to the farm 
organizations. Above all it is the concern of any 
and all organizations or individuals who are work- 
ing for Americanism in the highest sense of the 
term. 


CoMMITTEES AND SuB-CoMMITTEES TO CONTINUE 
FUNCTIONING 

Now for the mechanics of the convention. It is 
our idea that in the limited time at our disposal 
we cannot in many instances obtain concrete re- 
sults to be acted on by this convention. There are 
no definite concrete determinations that the Presi- 
dent’s committee has for submission to you. We 
have indicated in our pamphlet the list of certain 
subjects which we believe are cognate to this mat- 
ter, and which we believe should be studied. It 1s 
our idea, however, that this Conference and such 
organizations as it may create, will develop the 
definite program. Because we believe that 
convention and what it stands for are not sporadic 
but represent a continuing need, we hope t 
the conference will create something in the na- 
ture of a permanent organization which shall con- 
tinue to function when the conference itself has 
adjourned. We have appointed, therefore, a com- 
mittee on permanent organization, which shall 
have as its particular mission the consideration 
of just how this can best be accomplished. We 
have appointed, in addition, a committee on res0- 


lutions to receive all resolutions offered, 


. « ce lel 
consider them and the reports of the specia 


(Concluded on page 262) 
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Opinions from the Cabinet Committee 











ie , L Riese ae * J 
icity aallpaanaa ta Henry CANTWELL WALLACE, Secretary CPyright by Harris & Ewing 
ATE WEEKS, SECRETARY OF or AGRICULTURE JAMES JoHN Davis, SecrETARY 0} 
Wa LABOR 
FROM SECRETARY WEEKS, WAR DEPARTMENT 
(he National Conference on Outdoor Recreation was an organized expression of Amer- 
s attitude toward play and recreation. 
enship values that grow directly out of wholesome use of leisure time have been 
leserved recognition 
rma about the extent of our recreational resources, knowledge of the work of Gov 
uireaus and private agencies working to secure better recreation for all the people, 
S . e need of a better trained leadership, and excellent exchange of ideas and inform- 
Vv soni worth-while results of the Conference. 
President Coolidge’s statement that he wanted to see all Americans have a reasonable amount 
S at | wanted to see them educated to use such leisure for their own enjoyment 
tterment shou a challenge to all agencies working in the field of recreation. 
le« is for play and recreation under wise leadership will do a great deal toward 
o Presid Coolidge’s wish that our land be one of wholesome enjoyment and 
ul ess (Signed) JoHN WINGATE WEEKs. 
FROM SECRETARY WORK, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
ihe varied represet 


| tatives at the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation from all sec 


ountry emphasized the interest of the citizenship of the Nation in all forms of out- 


extended into every ramification of outdoor recreation. It included those 


opportunities for the study of wild life and horticulture as well as those 
pment of a better citizenry by extending the various forms of recreation into 
ie workers and the growing youth of the country. 


1 ] 1 
& the develo 


It also served to show that we are 
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all close to the soil ourselves, that the pioneering of the wilderness by our fathers left its impress 
on all of us. This lure of the great outdoors and appeal of the great open spaces may be consid- 
ered a typically American attribute. 


As brought out by the conference, much has been done by far-sighted legislators and public- 


spirited citizens in the reservation of suitable areas for the healthful recreation for the people. The 
conference also showed that vigilance and effort will be necessary to save not only what we have 
set aside in the past but by timely sane planning anticipate the needs of our descendants in the 
future. (Signed) HusBert Work. 


FROM SECRETARY HOOVER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


[ am glad t the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation called by President Coolidge 
met with su rty respor 


se from the public. It was high time to stress the importance of well 


applied leisure uilding of better Americans, the need for better recreational advantages 


for childret strial workers, and the urgent necessity of conserving our parks, forests, and 
playgrounds the people. 

While the Conference was held under Federal auspices, the responsibility of the local com 
munity for pt g recreation are primary. I am hopeful that the Conference will be a spur to 
those commu that do not now provide adequate recreation facilities for their people. 

\s I see the Conference has done several worth while things. Many organizations learned 
for the first time what others were doing in the same field. The amazing wealth of our recrea 
tional resource is strikingly pictured, and opportunity was afforded to chart the next steps 
in the direction of a better realization of these resources. The reports and resolutions of the 
Conference may well become the basis of a National Recreation Policy, and the creation of a 
permanent organization to turn that policy into a program is an important step in the recreation 


history of Ame 


(Signed) Herpert Hoover. 


FROM SECRETARY WALLACE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The coming together for three days of so many public-spirited citizens to consider outdoor 
recreation must surely result in great good. 

One benefit will be a more widespread understanding of the physical, moral, intellectual and 
spiritual value of our forests, parks, playgrounds and recreation centers in the making of good citi- 
zens. 

Another is the better understanding between volunteer and Federal, State and community 
agencies which have a common interest and purpose in building strong bodies and healthy minds. 
Out of this should come better cooperation and wiser and more general use of the natural re- 
sources which the good Lord has given us in such generous measure. 

It was an inspirational occasion from which nothing but good can result. 


‘ 


. 


(Signed) HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE. 
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FROM SECRETARY DAVIS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


lf the conference has achieved no more concrete results than to call to the attention of the 
American people the advantages of life in the great outdoors, it has justified itself. 
done more than that. 


Through 1 


But it has 
It has demonstrated the need for organized recreation on a national scale. 


ts activities I look for an increased interest in outdoor life throughout the country, with 
all of the benefits which such an interest must bring to our people. 
For the out-of-doors is one of human nature’s greatest needs. 


There only can mankind, 
young or old, find the best that lies in it. 


There only can the individual who through long days 
ust tread the wearisome path of industry or commerce find an opportunity for true recreation. 
[here the industrial worker, tired and worn by long days at mill or bench or lathe, can find true 
lace for mind and body and soul in the works of nature. Among the workers of America, a 
evival of life out-of-doors can make for progress and prosperity. For every individual can 
iin more from life if he will cultivate the virtues of the open air. I can vision a future which 
would provide every American worker, in town or city, with the opportunity to periodically 


get 
out into the open, and enjoy Nature in her own fields and woods and under her own sky. 

In such a future I can see a better American worker, and a better American employer, co- 
perating for the betterment of American industry as a whole. For it is true that as men get 
loser to nature they get closer to a clear understanding of the needs and aims and ambitions of 

ir fellow men. And this is one of our greatest objectives today. These things make for a 
hay people. Happiness breeds love—a love for home; a love for country—essentials of 

h ideal in citizenship. (Signed) James J. Davis. 

FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROOSEVELT, NAVY DEPARTMENT 
he conception of the Government’s obligations in the field of recreation and the con- 
ictive steps taken to redeem those obligations have made a strong appeal to the American 
le 
Out of the Conference has come results which should hearten us all. As I see it, the Amer- 
neanle realize 


peo} alize as never before the rich resources available in our parks, forests, playgrounds 
| recreation centers. 
| lat representatives from Governmental and private agencies had an opportunity 
mparing plans and needs was of inestimable value. 
ed primarily in terms of men, women and children. 
Perhaps never | 


Our national resources should be con- 


efore has the human side of our physical resources had such emphasis. This, 


le d with tl 


ie determination on the part of delegates to use recreation opportunities, facilities 
| leadership for the building up of American citizenship, makes me feel that the Conference 
| have far-reaching effect. 


[he play-life of our people is a National asset. (Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 














































The President’s National Conference on 





Outdoor Recreation 


The first national gathering lovers of the 


great outdoors met at tl ill of President Cool- 
idge in Washington, May 22, 23, 24. Recreation, 
especially outdoor 1 was officially recog- 
nized as a fundamental factor in building citizen- 
ship in this great nference, arranged by the 


President’s committee, sisting of Hon. John 
Wingate Weeks, Secretary War; Hon. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior; Hon. Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Hon. James 
J. Davis, Secretary Labor; Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant ‘ retary the Navy, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman 
This committee i1 ill declared, “‘From life 


in the open much \merican spirit of free- 


dom springs. The physical vigor, moral strength 
and clear simplicity of the American people can 
be immeasurably furthered by properly developed 
opportunities for life the open as afforded by 
our mountains, forests and waterways. Our aim 
should be to place the chance for out-of-door 
pleasure within the grasp of the rank and file of 
our people, the little man as well as the big man.” 

To get under w e translation of this pur- 
pose toward actual mplishment through the 
formulation of a national policy and program of 


outdoor recreation w he task the Washing- 


ton conference. 
Official reports that 13,000,000 people 
found recreation in the National Parks and For- 
ests during the s¢ 1923. Besides the Park 
Service and the Forest Service, no less than ten 


other Federal agei ; are already concerned in 


It was from 


recreation. 


many phases of out 


this fact that the Federal Government felt it its 
dutv to take the lead in seeking to correlate more 
closely the work of these Bureaus and bring into 


a carefully thought out and coordinated program 


the equally important rk in this field of the 


states, municipalities and the great national civil- 
ian outdoor organizations 
“Tn 1923 the facilities of the national parks and 


forests, the state and city parks and recreation 


centers were taxed to the utmost to meet the 


simplest needs of recreationists. Over 6,000,000 
of our people went hunting. This number is only 
a small fraction of the great multitude—men, 


200 


women, and children—who fished, camped or pic 
nicked in every corner of our country. 

Against this great and growing public demani 
for “a place in the shade, the natural trend is 
toward reduction of the total available recreatio: 
area as the process of conversion to industrial and 
economic development goes on. 

“A national problem now, close observers ar 
convinced that only the wisest planning plus 
closely correlated cooperative effort by every i1 
terested agency can insure for the future outdoor 
recreation for the average American.” 

From all parts of America delegates came 
scientists, educators, naturalists, conservationists, 
leaders from the church, women, labor and busi- 
ness, Civic and social groups, those in public and 
private life. They came responsive, eager to 
attack the problem uppermost in the minds of all 
delegates—the enrichment of life through larger 
and finer use of the vast resources of outdoor 
recreation in America. 

Three hundred and nine delegates from about 
128 organizations interested in the great out of 
doors were present at the first meeting in the New 
National Museum on Thursday morning, May 
22nd. The President’s Committee, composed of 
Cabinet members, acted as Honorary Chairmen of 
the meetings. The Honorable Theodore Roosevelt 
acted as Executive Chairman of the conference 
He conducted the meetings with ability and charm 
and imparted zest and enthusiasm to the whole 
conference. 

The meeting was opened by an invocation by 
the Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
This was followed by America, which was sung 
with such fervor and unity of purpose as to in- 
spire all present to the working together for the 
betterment of the nation. Following this the 
President entered amidst a great ovation. He at 
first seriously regarded the audience but with the 
ever-increasing applause, he broke into his rare 
smile—which is the more effective because of its 
infrequency—and then the applause increased to 
its height. 

His message called forth more applause. He 
said much that was inspiring, much that was help- 
ful and all that he said was true—so true that no 
one could doubt it. “Too much emphasis cannot 
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placed on the effort to get the children out of 

e alleys and off the streets into spacious open 
places where there is good sunlight and plenty of 
resh air.” “It is altogether necessary that we 
p our own amusements and recreations within 
field which will be prophetic, not of destruc- 

n, but of development.” “Our youth need in- 
ruction in how to play as much as they do in 
w to work. Those who are engaged in our 
industries need an opportunity for outdoor life 
| recreation no less than they need opportunity 
employment.” “I want to see all Americans 
Then I 


nt to see them educated to use such leisure for 


ve a reasonable amount of leisure. 


eir Own enjoyment and betterment, and the 
strengthening of the quality of their citizenship. 
Ve can go a long way in that direction by get- 
em out of doors and really interested in 
ure. We can make still further progress by 
ging them in games and sports. Our country 
land of cultured men and women. It is a 
of agriculture, of industries, of schools, and 
laces of religious worship. It is a land of 


ed climes and scenery, of mountain and plain, 


ke and river. It is the American heritage. 
ust make it a land of vision, a land of work, 
sincere striving for the good, but we must add 
| these der to round out the full stature 
people, an ample effort to make it a land 
esol OF t and perennial gladness.” 


iddress delivered by Presi- 
Coolidge to the last words of the Chairman, 
ww make this program an actuality,” the 


here of the conference was one of serious 
ose. One hour after the opening session 
col tees were working on the many 

ms coming within the scope of the confer- 
For three days they labored. Each com- 

I noni differences, discovering 

il principles, deciding on immediate 

s, then presented a report and embodied its 
lations in tl form of a resolution. 
resolutions again revised and _ related 


vhat was termed “the confession of 
f the Conference and were unanimously 

This report may be called the basis of 

Recreation Policy. 

he meantime, when committee members 
steal away they went into the big Assembly 

listen to the illuminating addresses on the 
rvation and protection of bird, game and 
life—a plea for means through which an 
iation of our wonderful nature might be 


11 


\mericans, addresses on our 


1 
red ll a 
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parks, national, state and municipal and on the 
inestimable value of the work which playground 
and recreation activities were doing toward the 
making of better citizenship in America. 

In the position of chairman at the sessions, 
Colonel Roosevelt acted much like a host at an 
informal dinner party. Between speeches he 
always had some apt incident to quote and the 
personal touch coupled with the great regard of 
many for the Roosevelt family made these anec- 
dotes of great interest. After one address on 
natural history museums and the heterogeneous 
collections which boys are prompted to make at 
an early stage of their careers, the Colonel told of 
his own experience when he, as a boy, was pos- 
sessed of this desire to “collect.” He said that at 
the same time he was interested in a young lady 
over on Center Island not far from Oyster Bay 
but he was at the age where he never told when 
he was going to see a girl—in fact he tried to 
hide it. One day when he was about to start for 
Center Island, his father asked him where he was 
going. 


Upon being asked “Why?” he answered, “Why— 


He replied, “Over to Center Island.’ 
to collect field mice.” His father said nothing but 
later found out why he went and ever after that, 
the Colonel said, any girl whom he took anywhere 
Colonel 


Roosevelt also spoke of museums as being a tra- 


was called by his father “a field mouse.” 
dition in his family. Every generation had had 
one as far back as he could remember and he saw 
that it was to continue, for when he and his wife 
went to look over the new house the other day, 
he was led to a closet in the hall and his wife 
announced to him that t/iat was where the chil- 
dren’s museum was to be kept. 

Everyone found time to be present at the East 
Entrance of the White House late Friday after- 
noon and to be conducted to an anteroom off the 
famous East Room where President and Airs. 
Coolidge received the delegates. 

At night all were treated to a delightful lecture 
on Birds which took place in the Assembly Hall 
and was accompanied by moving pictures of vari- 
ous feathered folk in their natural habitat. 

Saturday afternoon, the last day of the Confer- 
ence, brought the reading of the final resolutions 
by the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
and the naming of the Advisory Council and 
Executive Committee of the Conference which 
was then and there made an annual affair. 

With the reading of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions the first National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation was over. But its work 
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was not finished. That had but begun and was 
scheduled this day to go on for years to come. 
An added ray of encouragement—a new burst of 
enthusiasm—had_ be given to the many dele- 
gates present and all departed with renewed hopes 
for the future of outdoor recreation in their hearts 

words of Colonel Roose- 


ears: “We all of us have a 


and the stirring 

velt ringing in their 
great idea. We have broken ground, we have 
laid the corner st We have dug the founda- 
tion and I think we have dug it well, but the 
building remains yet to be built. The resolutions 


} i 


are founded on yne of us believes but 


they have not ned into accomplished facts. 


What each an 


ynne of us has got to bear in 


mind is that we have not finished but have simply 
begun. What we must do now is to turn our 
ideals into facts mmplished and work for the 
highest and best f Americanism and the 


truest ideal of pat1 


The National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion was largely due to Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt. His visio hat outdoor recreation can 
mean to Ameri nowledge cf the field and 
the leaders workit in it, enthusiasm and 
finally his persona ind organizing genius have 


made possible tional Conference and the 


permanent orgat n that has grown out of it. 
Always a lover of the out-of-doors for himself 
and family, Colonel Roosevelt for several years 


has had the visio making it possible for all to 


share the joys and benefits of recreation that are 
possible in Ameri f various resources are made 
available to all the people. In a comprehensive 


memorandum ral cabinet members whose 


Departments v concerned, he outlined 
| 


his ideas and pla This had immediate re- 
sponse: the reply of Hon. Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Ag ilture, 1s typical: “The bold 
conception of tl (;overnment’s obligations in 
this field and tl tructive steps proposed to 


redeem those obligations should make a strong 
appeal to the American people You may 
count on my active support of its further con- 


sideration.” 
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Having secured the help and approval of the 
President and five Secretaries, Colonel Roosevelt 
in his characteristic way launched into the wor 
of making his vision an actuality. 

Those present, the work accomplished, thi 
spirit of the Conference, all testified to the inspira- 
tion and leadership which he gave to it. 

According to the plan of the Permanent Organ- 
ization Committee, unanimously accepted by t! 
Conference, an Advisory Council composed of 
ninety men and women was selected to repre- 
sent all interests included in outdoor recreation. 
An Executive Committee of eleven was selected 
to carry on the work of the Conference. Chaun- 





cey J. Hamlin of Buffalo, N. Y., is Chairman of 
John Merriam, Vice- 


Chairman; Dr. Vernon Kellogg of California is 


the Executive Committee ; 
Secretary, and George E. Scott of Chicago is 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. An Execu- 
tive Secretary will soon be employed and plans 
made to hold annual meetings. For the present 
the committees appointed at this year’s confer- 
ence will function. 





Cuauncey J. HAMiIN, ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCI 














Scientific, 


Economic, and Recreational 


Values of Wild Life 


Dr. Joun C, MeRRIAM 


Director, Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Strictly interpreted, the scientific, economic, and 


recreational values of wild life include every pos- 
sible phase of usefulness of all living things which 
man has not brought into a stage of domestica- 


ti hese values divide themselves into the 
contributions which wild plants and animals can 


make to our practical subsistence and bodily sup- 
| and those which concern the use of unmodi- 
fied or uncontaminated nature for the higher pur- 
poses of man expressed through recreation and 
” 

Scientifically, the world of wild life furnishes a 


laboratory for study of an almost infinite 
of problems which touch all the funda- 
uestions regarding the nature of life— 
have as yet had only the 
imperfect view. The study of man himself 
he comparative examination of domesticated 
ils and plants will always tend to furnish 
major opportunities for investigation of life 
mena, but the range of possibilities is al- 
limited in many directions. So long as it 
remains desirable to continue our search for facts 
interpretations of the physical or life char- 

of man and of the associated creatures and 

upon whom his life depends, for just so 

a time will the unmodified remainder of the 

inal life world in which we came into being 
serve as an asset of incalculable value. Upon 
the scientific understanding of this aspect of na- 
ve may depend for much that is needed by 

and medicine to give us an understanding 

hat that so-called element of health really is 
which many seek vainly through undirected 
lirected recreation. 
lo not begin to know what great potential 
value much of our wild life may pos- 
Ses Che larger number of our domesticated 
and animals are derived from the native 
st in that part of the Old World where the 
h family has lived longest, and in which it 
as had the largest opportunity to form acquaint- 
vith the life about it. We have reason to 


that a great number of the wild plants, 


and many wild animals, of regions only recently 
occupied by man, may possess features of great 
importance to us. Scientific study, as a common- 
sense investigation aimed to secure facts and inter- 
pret them, should give us information about every 
phase of each type and each group of living or- 
ganism, both alone and as a part of the total life 
community. Such a study gives us the material 
from which we can determine what may be use- 
ful and what is not helpful to us. 

There are some who have seemed to feel that 
certain animals and plants were foreordained to 
domestication for human use, while others can 
never serve us. Some state that so long as we 
have a group of plants and animals that furnish 
food and clothing it is easier to continue the de- 
velopment of what we have than to search in 
nature for something which may require millen- 
niums of development before reaching a stage of 
availability equivalent to that attained in those al- 
ready domesticated. This would be true if every 
possible useful element of plant and animal lite 
were known to be available in domesticated or 
cultivated species. But there is good reason to 
believe that the present selection which we com- 
mand has been determined in considerable meas- 
ure by the accident of man’s original location. 
Had we developed in some other portion of the 
world, the plants and animals now at our dis- 
posal under domestication might represent quite 
different groups. 

If we could state definitely today what the 
scientific uses of wild life would be in the fu- 
ture, we might perhaps classify plants and animals 
into those that are useful, those which are toler- 
able, and those that are harmful. On the basis 
of such a classification we might properly initiate 
at once a campaign of protection for those that 
are useful and extermination of those that are 
harmful. But if there is anything that science 
makes more clear to us, it is that our present-day 
knowledge is distinctly and painfully limited in 
every direction. We can no more predict today 
the values to be derived from either the plant or 
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the animal wor! e next thousand years, than 
the average American Indian, who a thousand 
years or more ago daubed his implements and 
ornaments with asphalt, could have predicted the 
development from petroleum of the wonderful 
variety of brilliant dyes, or the great range of 
valued medicines, or the possibility which gaso- 
line would offet creation of the automobile 
and the airplane 

It is, theref the utmost importance that 
as the wave of so-called civilizing influence sweeps 
across the world, ng in waste a large part of 
the great realm 
tect for future e: 


ur natural resources, we pro- 
ination some of the marvelous 
wealth of the life he world which the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator has prepared for us 
through hundreds millions of years of evolu- 
tion. 
PRESERVI OR SCIENTIFIC STUDY 

The insignifi f various types of plant 

associations wl the botanist, the forester, and 


+ : ‘ 
| 


the ecologist lave set aside for future 
enjoyment and st , are pitifully small as com- 
pared with thi mous space in the public 
domain which will be brought under cultivation 
within the next tury. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we ect from these regions areas 
representing evet f plant and animal life 
} toy 


which may br preservation, protec- 


tion, and for inte ientific study—such tracts 
as guarante¢ their size location the possi- 
bility of contit incontaminated areas for at 
least one thousat irs in the future. 

Let us als mind that nature without 
our aid has pt 1 vast variety of living 
types that now ) the earth. It is to be as- 
sumed that mat s intellectual advance will 
not only select tl [ ¢ vhich he most needs for 
his own purpos t that with advancing knowl- 
edge he will 1 ich acquaintance with the 
laws of natur t the principles which have 
made possible 1 wth and evolution of life, 
may be turned t idvantage—and used for 
the rapid dev nt of new types peculiarly 
adapted to his growing needs. It will, however, 
be presumptio1 the part of man to assume that 
with his developing wisdom he has yet reached 
a stage at which it is wise to assume that the laws 
and methods of ration used by the Creator in 
making the livit vorld may at once be set aside 
for man-made methods. Is it not better that the 
human hand which rests so heavily upon nature 
be used in some measure for protection, rather 


WILD LIFE 


than for contamination and destruction, and that 
nature be left at least some small opportunity to 
do its continuing work, as it has been done 
through the ages before we came upon the scene? 


LIFE IN THE OpEN TOUCHES THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIFE 


The recreational values derived from contact 
with the living aspect of nature concern that wide 
range of health-giving and life-stimulating acti- 
vities ranging from the zest and joy in the game 
of the hunter, whether he be armed with gun, 
camera or butterfly net, to the aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the artist or the glorious recognition of 
the plan of creation by the scientist and philo- 
sopher. Such recreation never stands as an end 
or purpose in itself. It represents rather that en- 
joyment of life which is a natural and indispens- 
able part of living. It should so far as possible 
be a part of everyday life and serve as an element 
in continuing growth or rejuvenation. 

We need now a recreational policy that will 
promote the bodily, mental and spiritual health 
of all the people, by opening the largest oppor- 


tunity for use, knowledge, 


and appreciation 
the world about us in its most attractive forms. 
Let us turn to sane enjoyment and utilization 
the best that nature in its vast aeons of prepara- 
tion has made ready for our use. Life is worth 
what we derive from it,—no more and no less 

From my acquaintance with scientific men and 
lovers of nature I do not doubt that as William 
Cullen Bryant says, “To him who in the lov 
nature holds communion with her visible forms 
she speaks a various language.” I am also mad 
quite sure through the same lines, that for all 
us she has the “smile and eloquence of beauty” 
and that even in the times of “darker musings het 
mild and gentle sympathy will steal away 1! 
sharpness ere we are aware.” 

[ am quite certain that through this great 
ference under the guidance of the President 
the committee of distinguished assistants wi! 
he has appointed, there will 


plans for action as will 


be laid down suc! 
realize for the whole 
people the means for better utilization of the great 
heritage of life which we of this country still have 
in large measure remaining. And in the plans 
for use and protection of other living things, | 
sure we shall be only supporting that higher au 
conservation and better utilization of the healt! 
and jov of life and ideals of the people, 
which come the strength and the soul of the 
try. 
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Birds and Man 


3Y 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City 


and legends of primitive peoples no 
literature of our own day reflect 


remarkable, one may even say the mysterious 


ce which at all times birds have had on 

1 of mat 
( ess riety feathered forms enter 
the superstitions, totems and ceremonials of 


res. ‘The stork brings us into the world and 
We make war 


he eagle, and the dove bears 


‘call of the owl we leave it. 
while everyone has inti- 
with those little birds which tell 
upposed to know. 

ses advocated rd 


protection David 


the time of the singing of 


ic S ) 
\ris nes, 300 years before Christ, 
‘but of late birds are the fashion; birds 
Our modes of life are grown to be 
pies of birds’ habits.”” Hudson’s pages 


the melodies of birds, and Thornton 

ss puts our children to sleep with bedtime 
Blue Jay and Chickadee. 

say that the birds’ appeal is made 

eir beauty of plumage, sweetness of 

motion and 


ing mastery of the air, but there will 


erace of 


ive something which bespeaks 
bird and man than is 
‘lassification. 


Us 


WITHIN 


cal reason for the be- 


art I am confident that everyone 
Whether this 
from some avian an- 
oft ot 
han we do today, the fact 


his heart. 


ether it is the forbears who 
an inherent interest in 
which needs only to be aroused and re- 
to become a potent bond between us 
re, an uplifting influence of inestimable 
[Izaak Walton, 
thrush and nightingale, 
hat music hast Thou provided for the 


after describing the songs 
said, 


saints in Heaven when Thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth,” he was but giving voice 
to the bird within him. 
When Burns wrote, “I 
solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer noon 


never hear the loud 
or the wild, mixing cadence of a troop of gray 
plovers in an autumnal morning, without feeling 
an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devo- 
tion and poetry” he paid just tribute to the power 
Burroughs, on hearing, at eve- 
the Hermit 


of birds’ songs. 


ning, the solemn chant of Thrush, 


writes in almost similar vein of that “serene exal- 
tation of sentiment” of which “music, literature 
and religion are but the faint types and sym- 
bols.” And Emerson writing: 

“Beloved of Children, birds and spring, 

Oh birds your perfect virtues bring: 

Your forms, your songs, your rhythmic flight 
Your manners for the heart’s delight” 

gives expression to that sympathetic understand- 
ing with birds which has so often been the in- 
spiration of poets. 


THe CONTRIBUTIONS OF Birp SCIENC! 


How now, to quote again from Emerson, may 


we “come at those enchantments?” How may 
we make the acquaintance of the potential bird 


within us? Our existing relations to birds may 
be grouped under the three heads, science, sport 
and sentiment. 

Science reveals, classifies, explains, coordinates, 
and through the printed page, informs and in- 
structs. It is demonstrable that our ever grow- 
ing appreciation of the beauty and value of birds 
is founded primarily on the work of scientific 
ornithologists. It is true that 


his bird-lore without a text-book, but just as the 


the savage learned 


age of education has succeeded the age of ignor- 
ance, so the bird-lover of today demands state- 
ments based on observation not on superstition, 
and the most glowing appreciation of bird-life 
fails of its mark if it be founded on error. 

It was through the combined efforts of scientific 
ornithologists that our government was induced 
to establish a bureau for the study of economic 
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relations of bird the Biological Survey. 

It is to scientif rnithologists that we owe the 
first effective orga tion in this country for the 
protection of bit \udubon Society. 
It is chiefly to the 


gists that we owe the existence of the present 


rks of scientific ornitholo- 
widespread interest in bird-life, an interest which 
began actively to manifest itself with the forma- 
tion of the Amer! 
1883. So | entet! 


Ornithologists’ Union in 
plea for the encouragement 


of those technical researches which, to the lay- 


man, often seem so futile, but which in the aggre- 
gate are of basic importance. 
There is, howe ne branch of scientific orni- 
thology the importance of which is so obvious 
that no excuse is needed for its pursuit. This 
is a study of the food-habits or economic rela- 
tions of birds. In this field, thanks to Federal 
and, to a lesser degree, State support, the United 
States is pre-eminent 

The ear that is deaf to bird song, the hardened 
heart that holds onl 
be reached by an aj] peal to that sense of profit 


fossil bird embryo, may 
and loss that rarely atrophies. 

When the voter and the law-maker learn that 
the stomach of a single Cedarbird contained 100 
canker worms, that one Cuckoo had eaten 250 
tent-caterpillars when disturbed in the midst of 
a meal, that 454 plant-lice were found in the 
stomach of a Chickadee, that a Flicker had de- 
voured 1,000 chinch bugs, that a Scarlet Tanager 
was seen to eat 630 gypsy moth caterpillars in 
eighteen minutes, or at the rate of 2,100 an hour, 
and that a Maryland Yellowthroat ate 3,500 plant 
lice in forty minutes, they are apt to sit up and 
take notice! 

Thanks to the researches of economic orni- 
in possession of a mass of 


i 


thologists we are n 
lata proving bevond question the incalculabl 
data proving id question the incalculable 
value of birds as the destroyers of weed seeds, 
and as nature’s upon the undue increase 


of injurious insect | noxious rodents. 


Tue SPORTSMAN AS A BIRD PROTECTOR 
There mav be, there are, occasions when man 


himself so distur] ture’s finely balanced inter- 


relations of organism with environment that a 
normally useful bird becomes harmful. We in- 
vite the Nuthatche nd Chickadees to our food- 
shelves, but w rotest when the Robin takes 


our berries or ¢ and the Kingfisher visits 


our fish-pools, but how are these unwelcome 
birds to know that tl are not invited guests? 


While [ believe tl 


no question of sentiment 


AND MAN 


should prevent due justice being meted out to 
bird offenders, I hope that this body will protest 
against the wholesale condemnation of any bir 
without due consideration of its merits as well as 
of its demerits. A verdict should not be pro- 
nounced by the plaintiff ; give the accused a hear- 


jan 


ing before the Federal Court of the Biological 


Survey. Then we may accept whatever decision 
is handed down with the assurance that it is based 


on adequate evidence and an unbiased, expert e 
mate of it not from a local, but from a national 
viewpoint. 

When we learn that some six million licenses 
are annually issued in this country, chiefly to 
hunters of water-fowl, quail and grouse, we get 
some conception of the demand which sport makes 
on bird-life. 

The person who attempts to explain how the 
sportsman may thrill to the music of Bobwhite 
in the spring and joyfully kill him in the fall sets 
himself no easy task. Birds, to quote from Izaak 
Walton again, are both “useful and pleasant to 
mankind”—“They both feed and refresh him; 
feed him with their choice bodies and refresh 
him with their heavenly voices”; a statement 
which quaintly but clearly expresses the dual na- 
ture of imperfect man, 

In England not only game birds, but plovers’ 
eggs and even skylark are still sold for food, but 
the fact that in this country the sale of all wild 
birds is prohibited is an indication of our gradu- 
ally changing attitude toward bird-life. If one 
may predicate the evolution of a race from the 
development of the individual, the day will come 
when we will all get more pleasure from intimate 
association with birds than in hunting them. Ilow 
many men we know have laid aside the gun for 
the glass and camera. Witness, for example, the 
transformation of a Jack Miner from a market 
hunter to a zealous conservationist. 

Meantime let us take human nature as we find 
it and in the light of his unequalled record as a 
bird protector, place our assets in game birds in 
the hands of the sportsman knowing that he, 
more than anyone else, is concerned in their con- 
servation. To sportsmen we owe the existence 
of the Federal Migratory Bird Law, the most 
effective piece of legislation of its kind ever 
enacted; and if we will stand behind the efforts 
of the sportsman to improve and enforce protec- 
tive measures, to establish sanctuaries and game 
refuges, we may be assured of the continued 
existence of the birds which are his special ward 
(Concluded en page 264) 


S. 

















Save the Wild Flowers 


Dr. P. L. RICKER 


United States Department « 


his conference would be incomplete without 


esentation of the subject of the preservation 
vild flowers. It probably has not the appeal 
the game side or forestry side has; probably 
the number of business men have been will- 
contribute for the support—perhaps few 

he foresters have stopped to realize the vital 
effect of the preservation of flowers and the for- 
est itself. It is a fact that there is an intimate 
relation between the two, so much so that perhaps 


wrsth ory 
W \ at 


some sort of ground cover the forest 
not exist. One of the biggest sources of 
destruction of that is the forest fire. There are, 
ywever, many slow fires, fires that do not dam- 

the trees to such a great extent, that do des- 

The main thing that 
In many soils the potash 


troy the ground cover. 
plants need 1s potash. 
| 


a form that it is not readily available to 


growth. It requires humus in the soil, and 
the action of bacteria in this humus. It is quite 
certain that the burning of the special material 
does not make the fertilizing element as readily 
ilable. Particularly in forests that are on 
slopes if the ground cover is destroyed, the roots 
| plants or trees will not bear. Of course, in 
open spaces the ground cover is very essential and 
sa foregone conclusion that many of our floods 
are largely due to lack of forest and ground cover 
hold } ie water from the rivers. 


NATIVE PLANTS FACING EXTINCTION 
w of but one native plant of this country 
completely exterminated in the wild con- 
t is a small tree about the size of our 
lia, first found on the banks of the Alta- 


maha River in Georgia. The tree has disappeared 
tely from that locality, and numerous 

St s since have been made without resulting 
g any. The florists are responsible for 
rge quantities of native material for 
purposes, and perhaps at this time no 


suffering more than the laurel. Many 
here was absolutely no danger of ex- 
but it decreases as you go north until 
Maine. I understand in Maine there 
locality where it is more abundant ; 


f Agriculture 


New York and Connecticut have some; it is 
stated that in some States the laurel becomes a 
weed. If florists go into areas that need preser- 
vation and carry laurel away from that locality, 
it is only a question of time when the mountain 
laurel will show the effects. Trailing arbutus is 
most in danger of destruction. There can be no 
question that it is less abundant in Massachu- 
setts and Maine. I doubt if there are many who 
know any places where it is in abundance. Around 
Washington I know of one place, about twenty- 
five miles away; small patches of it; in Rock 
Creek Park, and a few other places, but every 
year a considerable quantity appears on the mar- 
ket and we must educate people not to purchase 
it as offered for sale on the streets, if we are still 
to maintain that plant as one of our native plants. 
You are all familiar with the destruction of holly 
at Christmas time, and people do not stop at cut- 
ting down a whole tree. We are urging substi- 
tutes for that at Christmas, and it was amusing to 
observe the quantity of wreaths and artificial 
material at Christmas in the five and ten cent 
stores and on the street which could be secured. 
Oaks and maples are made up into wreaths and 
treated in such a way that the wreaths will main- 
tain their pliability for fifteen years. After treat- 
ing and coloring and bleaching the wreaths are 
preserved for some time. The lady slipper is an- 
other plant much in need of protection. This is 
a State flower of Minnesota, and where you have 
a State flower, people are very much in search 
of it. Please do not pick a State flower, pick 
rather one of the common ones. The columbine 
is the State flower of Colorado, and is equally 
destroyed. In California the Toyon or Christmas 
berry is destroyed to quite an extent. Many laws 
have been suggested as a means for preventing 
the destruction of a native plant. So far very 
few serious attempts have been made to enforce 
these laws and it is a question whether they ever 
will effective. The States that have adopted 
laws are Vermont, Connecticut, Wisconsin and 
California; Massachusetts and New York are 
agitating laws, a bill has been introduced but not 
(Continued on page 252) 
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The Relation of Wild Life to Recreation 





in Forests and Parks 






Dr. CHARLES C. ADAMS 


Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station 








New York State College of Forestry 


You have become accustomed to considering a 
representative of a forestry institution as solely 
interested in trees and solely from an economic 
standpoint. For this reason it is desirable to state 
that the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse has for many years taken a very broad 
view of forestry, considering that it is funda- 
mentally a phase of the problem of the relation of 
the people to the use of all forest resources, in- 


cluding the animals. When this idea is carried 
out consistently it volves the relation of land 
use to human welfare, and thus it is not, as is so 


frequently stated, solely an economic problem but 
is a social problem as well 
I wish to have understood that I am not an 


advocate of an « emphasis upon the wild 


life problems. I desire only to see it hold its 
rightful place in omprehensive educational 
and recreational program, because wild animals 
have an appeal ot exceeded by that of the 


human animal. 


In such a complex world new conditions are 


constantly arising, calling for the application of 
what is already known and the development of 
Most of these 


require time, the careful collection of evidence 


methods of solvi1 ew problems. 


and a proper organization or classification of these 


1 


materials, before conclusions can be safely drawn. 


a 


To solve these ems promptly and _ intelli- 
gently requires a special ability and training, 
usually not included in that of executives, or they 
do not have time for it, so that another staff is 
needed to solve the research problems. We have 
been very slow in recognizing this condition. The 
wild life problems connected with recreation are 
no exception to this general rule and call for care- 


ful research. 


EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION 


1 


A few examples of this sort of work are se- 
lected from the experience of our College, and its 
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Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station, 
while conducting wild life investigations in the 
Palisades Interstate Park on the Hudson River. 
There was first the educational problem of inter- 
esting the thousands of camping boys and girls in 
the birds of the Park. Obviously this was not a 
problem for the engineering department, but one 
for a naturalist who was also an educator. As 
there had been no recent careful field study of 
the birds of that region an intensive one was made 
which resulted in a brief manual on the birds, 
planned for the use of park visitors. Later, an 
administrative problem of another character arose 
On the shores of one lake where hundreds of 
small children camped and bathed there was the 
problem of numerous leeches. Again, this was a 
problem for a specialist on leeches, and as the 
result of an urgent request from the Park Com- 
missioners, the College, cooperating with the Com- 
missioners and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
made an investigation, resulting in the solution of 
this administrative difficulty. The problem of 
stocking the waters in this park with fish also 
came up for attention. Obviously this called for 
a student of fishes acquainted with the methods 
of fish culture, who at the same time considered 
the educational and recreational aspects of the 
problem. 

It was an outgrowth of these studies that later 
served as the basis for the movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the new Allegheny 
State Park in Western New York, where plans 
for a 60,000-acre park are now under way. In 
this forest park similar studies have been made to 
relate the wild life of the Park to the visiting 
public and to park administration. For several 
years similar investigations have been conducted 
in the Adirondack State Park, so that forest and 
park problems in their social and recreational 
aspects have been studied from several angles by 


these cooperative methods. 
















RELATION OF WILD 
XTENDED TO YELLOWSTONE 

to work in New York State, by 
and contributions of time from 
expert naturalists, these same methods have been 


‘tended to a study of fish, game, and fur-bearing 


nimals in Yellowstone National Park. At pres- 
we have one of the finest detailed studies ever 
de on the beaver, the results of two seasons 


extensive surveys in the Yellowstone. Aside 


the bears, beaver are the most interesting 
imals seen by large numbers of Yellowstone 
ors. Such studies have considerable value 
only for the Park visitors, but also for the 


trators whose duty calls for the 


these animals. 


e precedi considerations point clearly to 
onclusion that our public parks and forests, 
iddition to the executive staff, urgently need 
i impetent scientific and educational staff, if they 
" to make real progress in the solution of these 
‘ singly complex wild life problems. They 
rs should provide for a competent fact-finding 
is yanization, either by cooperation with other 
stitutions or by having a staff of their own. 
loday neither the Forest Service, the National 
Park Service, nor any of the State Parks have 
such staffs. Forest and park officials, because of 
velty of this sort of research, will need to 
; devote special attention to the conditions essential 
A ind give such a staff both authority and 
, ponsibility [| have elsewhere discussed the 
: spects of this problem. (The Relation of Wild 
: he Public in National and State Parks. 
Second Nat. Conf. of State Parks, pp. 129- 
/, 1923.) 
thout such a staff not only will there be num- 
lministrative errors, but the educational, 
mal a publicity activities will be seri- 
njured and the policies of the forests and 
s will n ‘orrespondingly slower progress. 
KINDS OF PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
NEEDED. 
Idition to public fact-finding organizations 
” tblic recreation problems we need wholly in- 
dent private organizations of two kinds, 
g vill give close attention to all public work. 
( nd may well consist of a central National 
ed Council, comprising members of repre- 
| St e organizations, and it should be of a very 
itic type. We need also many decentral- 
by Ize ndependent units, with staffs and funds to 
investigations and prolonged research. 
S lies in the active interest of several organ- 
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izations, as too much concentration, even in ad- 
visory councils, is likely to lead to one-sided views, 
the whole truth is not told, and grave errors and 
abuses occur. We thus need a broad, representa- 
tive centralized unit, and many independent units, 
if these resources are to be preserved for our peo- 
ple, with due provision for the social welfare 
aspects. Special interests of all kinds, under cover 
of economic excuses, continually invade the social 
fields, and it is only by corresponding organization 
and ruthless publicity that the public can be in- 
formed and aroused when its interests are threat- 
When these 


dis- 


For this 


ened by grasping economic interests. 
contests are on it is almost impossible to get 
passionate estimates of public measures. 
reason we need to have independent, reliable 
sources of information. 


To EDUCATE WITHOUT OVERCROWDING THE 
PARKS. 

The objective of research is two-fold, the pleas 
ure of research—the pleasure of learning being a 
phase of recreation—and as a guide for action in 
this matter-of-fact world. The administrator’s 
major problems are the social and economic orien- 
tation of forests and parks in the life of the 
American people, the education of the public in 
appreciating these outdoor resources, and their 
protection and utilization to the best advantage. 
The teaching of an appreciation of the wild life 
resources of forests and parks, from a broad 


recreational and educational point of view, is 2 


difficult problem. Roads, trails and camps will 
aid in getting the public into the forests and 
parks, and guide-books and nature guides will 


help large numbers of these visitors. But if these 
regions are overcrowded it will injure some of 
the finest features of these forests and parks. 

The 


a very marked harmful influence upon its wild 


over-population of these regions has 
life, and great damage is likely to be done before 


siven to 


it is fully recognized and public support g 
protect the animals. The situation in our National 
Parks is to-day very serious, particularly with the 
prospects of extensive road expansion without a 
corresponding increase in the staffs. 

One of the supreme administrative needs today 
for the forests and the parks is a broad social and 
economic land policy. We seem to make relatively 
little headway on the wild life problems as long as 
there is no satisfactory policy in these matters. 
The wild life problem is both social and economic 
so that it really touches all the fundamentals of 
forest and park land problems. 





The Critical Situation of American Game 


Wititram T. HorNADAY 


Director, New York Zoological Park 


Our time allotment on this occasion provides 
for nothing more than bare statements of exist- 
ing facts, and a brief catalogue of conclusions. 


leclare that herein nothing 


Once for all, we n 
will be set down as a fact without ample evidence 
in reserve with wl to prove its title. 
For the last seventy years the American people 
have been industriously, and at times frantically, 
engaged in destroying their once magnificent 


1 


heritage of wild life In thousands of localities 
we have killed it down to practical extinction, and 
several species have gone down to total exter- 
mination. The areas of the extinction of legiti- 
mate sport are thousands in number, and in total 
area they are enormous 

In the United States the following species are 
so nearly gone, or so completely gone, that the 
sport of hunting them is now extinct: 

3ison, antelope, and caribou; moose, mountain 
sheep and white goat in all States save one each; 
California grizzly bear; passenger pigeon, heath 
hen; pinnated grouse in five States, whooping 
crane, trumpeter swan; bob-white quail in ten 
Northern States and wild turkey in eight States. 

Fully 5,500,000 guns are now busily at work 
each hunting season on our ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, snipe, quail, shore birds, and the most of the 
living blanket of ducks and geese that once cov- 
ered the vast area between the Atlantic Coast and 


the Rocky Mountains. 
SEVENTY YEARS OF BLoopy CARNIVAL 


For seventy years we have been engaged in a 
bloody carnival of savage, merciless, and at times 
even idiotic, slaughter. Far too much of this has 
been prosecuted regardless of the rights of pos- 
terity, or the rights of the game. Along with this 
wasteful folly, the sportsmen and the game-hogs 
together have almost wiped out the prospects for 
a full measure of legitimate sport in the future. 
Today a few heedless individuals are holding up 
to scorn the warnings of Frank Forrester and 
others regarding the extermination of game and 
sport in America. 

And today, more than one-half of the sportsmen 
and hunters of America are dwelling in a fools’ 
paradise, contented with the present and scorn- 
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ful of the future. In Washington, New York and 
Boston there are sincere conservationists who are 
so weil satisfied with recent conditions that they 
have declared themselves in opposition to large 
reductions in bag limits, and seem quite willing 
that the present rate of game slaughter should 
continue. 

In 1922 the sportsmen of Pennsylvania killed 
254,196 ducks and geese. The California Fish 
and Game Commission has recently declared, in its 
magazine, that each year over 1,000,000 ducks are 
killed in California,—ducks belonging partly to 
Oregon, Washington, British Columbia and 
Alaska. In 1921 the kill of waterfowl recorded 
in Minnesota was 1,520,000. It is estimated that 
as many as 1,000,000 ducks recently have died in 
Utah from alkali poisoning. In view of all this, 
and the annual slaughter of ducks and geese at 
the Southern points, where they mass together 
in winter, it is our rough guess that each year at 
least 8,000,000 migratory game birds are killed 
in the United States. 

I think that today the majority of American 
sportsmen and hunters as a mass are in the same 
state of game-paradise beatitude that the State 
Senate of Ohio occupied in 1857, when it gravely 
resolved that the passenger pigeons existed in 
such millions that they never would diminish, 
and therefore needed no protection. 


ENORMOUS INCREASE OF HUNTERS 


Every year at least 5,500,000 well-armed hunt- 
ers go out to kill game in the United States. In 
spite of all that we hear about the ‘ 
of sportsmen and school children, the annual tale 


‘education’ 


of hunting licenses is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Look at the detailed figures for 1922 in 
a publication entitled “Our Vanishing Game,” 
No. 2. Consider these figures from Pennsylvania 
recently published by the Board of Game Com- 
missioners. In 1913 the total number of hunting 
licenses issued in that State was 479,519,—or very 
nearly a round half million. In ten years the num- 
ber of licensed hunters in Pennsylvania had in- 
creased sixty-four per cent., against an increase 
in the total State population of only fourteen perf 
cent. And this does not in any manner take into 
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yunt the estimated 200,000 farmers who hunt 
their own lands without licenses of any kind. 
ask the members of this Congress to take 
good heed of the annual increase in the grand 
armies Of game destroyers in the United States, 
n ask themselves, seriously, “What shall the 


rvest be of this mad carnival of game slaugh- 


\s every one knows, the automobile has now 
me a fearful scourge to the game of our 
by enabling at least 2,000,000 men of the 
nual army of hunters to cover about four times 
much hunting territory as they formerly could 
comb out with their guns. The favorite shot- 
uns of 1924 are nothing less than beautifully 
le and perfectly working machine guns which 
‘ar more game than the guns of even twenty 
‘ars ago. Consider the picture of Duck-a-Min- 
Bill Banta, the hero of San Francisco’s duck 


his automatic gun. 


mbles, and 
‘TEEN PER CENT FOR A SQUARE DEAL 


loday the great end and aim striven for by 
sportsmen, hunters, game-hogs, gunmakers, car- 
tridge-loaders, guides and boatmen is to give the 
game absolutely no chance to escape the bag limit, 
and little chance to feed undisturbed. At pres- 
sportsmen who are disposed to give the 
sane treatment and a square deal have 
out of 2,320 tested cases, only seven- 

. of the whole number. 


YNSTRUCTIVE MEASURES 


rning the constructive measures that need 

ve set in motion for the saving of game and 

a long-continued basis, there are two 

ipreme importance. The first and most im- 

ve one is the placing of a stop order on at 

ity per cent. of the annual killing, through 

reductions in bag and season limits. The 

| is the making of thousands of small game 

tuaries. But there is no one reform measure 

to be regarded as a cure-all. I will briefly 
others that are next in importance. 

uighout the whole United States there 

ld be a one hundred per cent. increase in the 

hunting licenses, to double the present 

funds available for the enforcement of the 

laws, and to increase the supply of game. 

is much to be said on the stupid folly of 

the nation’s game conservation business 

on the ridiculously low license fees that 

low obtain. The average resident hunting license 

f r the whole United States, is $1.40, and in 

| the long and wide killing privileges that 
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each license confers, that sum is ridiculous; it is 
unfair to the game, and unjust to the general 
public. Men who will not pay more than that for 
State-wide killing privileges during three or three 
and one-half months should not be permitted to 
kill public property in game. Every citizen has 
a vested interest in the game of his State, and 
The States 


must have more money, and the right way to get 


the migratory game of the nation. 


it is wide open. The Federal hunting license bill 
now before Congress will yield a large annual 
fund for expenditure by the Federal Government 
on game refuges, law enforcement and public 
shooting grounds. 


New Foop AND SHELTER FOR WILD GAME 

The national government and the States should 
all enter at once upon the development of a really 
great industry in providing new food, supplies 
and shelter for wild game. On this subject a 
long chapter might be written, and the matter 
must be given adequate attention. 

The unne iry drainage of lakes and swamps, 
to obtain land worthless for agriculture, should 
be prevented. It is reliably reported that in Iowa 
about three-fourths of the new alleged “farm 
lands” obtainable by lake drainage has proven 
worthless for agriculture. The very praiseworthy 
demand of the Izaak Walton League for the sav- 
ing of 250,000 acres of swamp lands stretching 
for three hundred miles along the Upper Missis- 
sippi River should be granted by Congress, and 
at once; for that demand is sane, and for the 
benefit of a great area for centuries to come. 

Far too long have we savagely sinned against 
the wild life of our nation, and wasted a wonder- 
fully rich inheritance. Far too long have we per- 
mitted the men who kill game to dictate all the 
killing laws to suit themselves. We are now 
headed straight toward a devastated country,— 
to naked hills, forests of stumps only, dry lakes, 
poisoned streams, and hunting grounds destitute 
of game. We are today many times over worse 
exterminators of wild life than the pumas, wolves, 
hawks, owls and other predatory mammals that 
we rail at and destroy as pests and vermin. Quail 
hunting is now extinct in ten of the Northern 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, wherein only 
twenty years ago quail were abundant. In twenty- 
seven States the daily bag limit on ducks is 
twenty-five, or five times as many as any sports- 
man’s family can consume, but in eight States of 
duck scarcity the daily limit is only fifteen, and 
in Maine and Colorado it is ten. 

(Continued on page 264) 








Pollution of Waters as a Menace to Wild 
Life and Public Recreation 


By 
Joun H. SMALL 
Former Representative in Congress from North 
Carolina and now of Washington, D., C., 
Representing 
The National Coast Anti-Pollution League, with 
Administrative Offices at 606 American 


Mechanics Building, Trenton, N. J. 





In consideri preservation and extension 
of America’s recreational resources, the protec- 
tion of our waterways from the ever rising tide 
of industrial pollution is a factor that must not 
be overlooked. Outdoor recreation, whether or- 
ganized or individual, in general requires the use 
waters. Of these three our 
) means the least. For many 


of lands, fore 
waterways ar 
oy oo ha tertront 1c the ‘hief ol 7 thile f 

cities the wa is the chieI glory, while tor 


many others, I regret to say, the waterfront is 
the greatest eyesore. Many a camp site is made 


idyllic by its low on a lake or stream; I need 


names, Coney Island, Atlantic 


only mention tl 
City, Palm Bea Miami Beach to suggest 
the popularity ir waterways as a recreation. 

The recreationa es of our waterways are of 
many different including swimming in both 
coast and inl iters, yachting, canoeing, fish- 
ing, both surf and inland, and the hunting of game 
birds. Already the pollution of our waterways in 
many differ ons of the country by oils, 


by trade wast sewage, has seriously cur- 


tailed, and made unhealthy or impossible their 
recreational et ment in each of these several 
ways. 
Waste Orn I FERES WITH BATHING AND 
Y ACHTING 
At Coney Is! ind nearby resorts one million 


people bathe ean on Saturdays and Sun- 


1 


days in_ the immer months. They are poor 


people, living ngested areas. They work all 
day in the factories during the long hot summer 
and their mortal is great. Seabathing is their 
principal source recreation and health, yet on 
many days bathers have been coated with a sticky, 
gummy tar and a greasy oil which was almost 
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impossible to remove, requiring kerosene baths 
and causing diseases of the eye, ear, nose and 
throat. This oil comes from oil-burning steamers 
and from gas plants, oil refineries, dry docks and 
industrial plants on land. This oil pollution is 
preventable by the use of suitable separation de- 
vices, at reasonable cost. For the last three years 
efforts have been made to secure Federal legisla- 
tion against this oil pollution but with the opposi- 
tion of the oil companies. It is possible that this 
session of Congress may enact into law a bill pro- 
hibiting oil discharges by floating craft but ex- 
empting land plants from its provisions. 

The Director of Wharves, Docks and Ferries 
of Philadelphia reports that fine pleasure yachts 
no longer visit that port because of the oil in th 
river, which covers the gleaming sides of thes 
vessels with a filthy mass, ruinous to appearance 
and most difficult to remove. In New York, bos- 
ton, Narragansett Bay and Florida the situation 
is much the same. Many splendid canoeing 
streams have been spoiled for recreational use | 
the discharge of trade wastes of various descrip- 
tions which make the waterway a stinking, reek- 
ing waste for miles and miles. 


FisH AND Brrps PERISH IN OrLy WATERS 


The Association of Surf Angling Clubs /has 
> > 
9 


gone on record against the oil pollution of coasta! 
waters which is ruining their sport. The Izaak 
Walton League is attempting to arouse public 
opinion against industrial pollution of many beat- 
tiful streams throughout the country. There were 
once salmon in the Connecticut River but indus- 
tries there have long since driven them away never 


1 


to return. There was once a prosperous shad 


~ . . . . : Se oO 
fishing industry in the Delaware River, providing 








od for millions and a livelihood for thousands. 
Id lay it is practically gone because of pollution. 
| The United States Biological Survey and other 

putable authorities have told of the terrible dam- 
age being done to migratory and game birds be- 
When 


birds alight on the water to rest or to feed 


cause of the oil floating on our waters. 
they are trapped by the oil which gums their 

ithers, making it impossible for them to rise 
ud fly, then the bird attempts to clean itself and 


e head and beak become coated with the oil. 


Impossible to fly, swim or feed, the birds float 
elplessly for several days until death relieves 
hem and they are washed up on the beach literally 


thousands \ game warden at Chatham, Mas- 


recently reported that in 


schusetts, tor exaimple, 


hree-mile walk on the beach he could hardly 





baths keep from stepping on the dead and dying birds 
e and resulting from this oil. The Biological Survey 
amers reports similar instances from all over the country 
<s and both on the seashore and inland. Instances are re- 
ion is yorted from Arkansas, lowa and Missouri. This 
mn de is a world problem Che Canadian Government 
vears has reported the death of thousands of game 
evisls- rds from oil pollution in the lower St. Lawrence 
Pposi- near Nova Scotia. The German Government re- 
at this ports the extinction of one whole species of sea 
Il pro- fowl from oil pollution in the North Sea during 
ut eX he wat 
Several years ago our forest resources were 
erries x depleted by the careless, uneconomic prac- 
yachts tices of lumbering interests. Public-spirited citi- 
in the ns and officials have fought a good fight against 
esi Su yractices \ similar fight for the preserva- 
aranct tion of our water resources from pollution is in 
Bos- rder now and has been begun by the National 
uation \nti-Pollution League for whom I appear 
g lay. The use of waterways as scavengers 
use D\ sa natural one and a proper one, but it is not 
es ( Our waterways have tremendous 
I il values. They have supplies of life 
g drinking water; they have vast stores of 
| sea food; and they have a teeming bird 
wa [These factors must be considered as well 
ys has uses of industry so that a proper economic 
coastal balance may be attained. 
bal 
c CONSERVATION OFTEN PRIVATE GAIN 
atl- fortunately the experience of many State de- 
e wert partments of health and of fish and game which 
‘ndus- have undertaken work for the purification of 
never wat (I refer especially to Massachusetts, 
; shad RI Island, New York, Pennsylvania and 
viding Maryland) has shown that the path of conser- 
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vation is also that of economy for industry it- 
self. To purify our waterways it is not necessary 
to put industry out of business nor to burden it 
unduly. There is an instance less than a hundred 
miles from this city in which a great corporation 
was defiling the waters with an effluent that was 
most destructive to a flourishing oyster indus- 
try. For several years the State authorities tried 
to induce the company to purify its discharges. 
In each conference during these years the com- 
pany always claimed that it was impossible and 
that they would have to go out of business if the 
discharge was prohibited. Finally the company 
put its laboratory staff to work on the problem 
and discovered an economic use for the material 
hitherto wasted. They constructed a plant for 
treating it at a cost of one million and a quarter 
dollars and their own engineers estimated that the 
value of the by-products would return to them a 
clear profit of about iwenty-five per cent. of the 
cost of construction. Other States have found 
similar instances. There may be unsolved prob- 
lems for treatment of certain forms of trade waste 
but in general, industry can clean up its polluting 
wastes at a profit and return our waterways to 
their normal state of purity. Europe with its 
dense populations has solved these problems and 
the streams immediately below tanneries and dye 
works there run clear as crystal. In our economic 
development we, the younger country, have now 
reached the point where we must solve these same 
problems. 


NATIONAL AND STATE AcTiIviTy NECESSARY 


The National Coast Anti-Pollution League has 
undertaken activity to this end. It started two 
years ago with the oil in coastal waters, solution 
of which problem requires the passage of Fed- 
eral legislation within the three-mile limit and in- 
ternational agreement to prohibit oil discharges 
on the high seas. A conference for this purpose 
was requested by Act of Congress more than a 
year ago but has not yet been called. Several 
other governments have manifested great interest. 

The pollution of inland streams can best be 
handled by State agencies, and progress must con- 
sist in giving to them more power and more 
knowledge. The National Coast Anti-Pollution 
League hopes to establish for the benefit of State 
boards, a national clearing house of information 
so that experience gained in one State may bene- 
fit the others. It also hopes to co-ordinate and 
stimulate committee work on the technical phases 

(Continued on page 239) 



















































The scenic resout ot the United States ought 
to become the object of an immediate survey un- 


We should 


rning our remarkable scenic 


der the auspices of the Government. 
canvass the facts « 


possessions estimate and compare them, and 


establish just relationships between recreational 


and industrial values, always with a keen eye to 
the requirements of the future for both recrea- 


tion and industry In this way only shall we 


secure to this generation and to posterity the en- 
joyment, health, education, and mental and 


hich are the nation’s due 


spiritual inspiration w 
from its heritage of wilderness. 

Reviewing here today the nation’s scenic re- 
sources, it is necessary first to free our minds 
from personal and sectional preference. Of our 


national parks, we say truthfully that they combine 
a wider range of sublime scenery in far greater 
abundance than is comfortably accessible in the 
rest of the world together. Our national parks 
constitute less than one-thirtieth of one per cent. 
of the country. What of the rest? 

From the booming surfs of the Atlantic to the 
gentler shores of the Pacific, our country is beau- 
tiful. The lake-dotted forests of Maine, the in- 
spiring sweep of the Appalachians, the Everglades 


of Florida and thx you country of the Gulf, the 


vast levels of the Mississippi, the stupendous 
granite Rockies, the amazing pointed and sculp- 
tured and flowered deserts, the snow-shrouded 
volcanoes of the Cascades, the splintered wall of 
the domed and nyoned Sierra, the gigantic 


forests and garde the Pacific slope—all are 
supremely beautiful. Who shall say which of 
To the 
Southerner his sunny South, to the North-East- 


framed crags, to the moun- 


these is more beautiful than any other ? 


erner his grav fore 
taineer his snowy altitudes, to the plainsman his 
wide horizons—to « his own 1s the most beau- 
tiful of all. 

The June before he passed away, I sat with 


porch of his old Catskill 


[ was a boy,” he said, “I 


John Burroughs on th 
farmhouse. ‘“Whet 
used to climb over the old fence across the road, 
sprawl for hours he field and discover the won- 
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ders of the world. And now I am eighty-fo 
years old, and still, whenever I feel able to cli 
the fence, I sit down there in the grass. And ai 
ways I find something beautiful that I never had 
found before.” 


UNCOMMERCIAL UsE oF ALL PusBLic LANps 


This is the attitude toward nature in which we 
must approach our inquiry today. To the Ameri- 
can, all America is saturated with beauty. 

The National Outdoor Recreational Policy 
ward which this conference is the first step must 
be a land policy, nothing else; and, while it con- 
cerns the uncommercial uses of all lands, National, 
State, county and private, which have recreation- 
al possibilities, its one greatest concrete achieve- 
ment will be settling certain principles concerning 
the uncommercial uses of the public domain, out- 
lining the governmental systems through which 
its highest use may be accomplished in practice, 
and protecting each by definition. 

Let us consider first, then, the field of oppor- 
tunity. Not including Alaska, which is still wild 
beyond our present concern, our publicly-owned 
lands comprise 700,000 square miles. An empire! 
Nearly one-quarter of the United States! All our 
Eastern and Middle States to the Mississippi and 
our Southern States including the Carolinas and 
Tennessee sum less than this great area. It is not, 
of course, a consolidated area. Everywhere, even 
well up the mountain slopes, its lands alternate 
with state and private lands. 

It includes our three great mountain systems. 
Not much of the Appalachians are included, yet, 
for the beneficent Weeks Act has not been man\ 
years in operation; but the great bulk of the 
Rockies lie in the public domain, together wi 
most of the Pacific System made up of the (as- 
cades, the Sierra and the tumbled ranges further 
South. 

Our publicly-owned lands contain in fullest 
measure every biologic, as well as every 
graphic if not geologic element which makes uJ 
America. 
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C Vhat has the nation done to avail recreationally 
his vast wealth? 


nbelievably little. 


NATIONAL PARKS REPRESENT SUPREME 


TyPEs. 

Very notably, she has picked a handful of ex- 
les for a gallery of scenic masterpieces, and, 
notably still, she has made this gallery also a 
um of undisturbed Nature. The National 
principle is purely American, conceived in 
ind of a Montana lawyer, formulated by a 
of western explorers; and embodied in 
National Park by a Congress of 
two years ago. 

described by Secretary Work in a letter last 
Fletcher, our National Parks 
“areas enclosing scenery of 


impressive, or containing 





tures so extraordinary, as to possess 
and importance as contradis- 


local interest,” areas which “ex- 


shed from 
only in highest terms the particular class or 
ol type of exhibit which they represent,” and that, 
established within well-studied boundary 
IS ines, must be conserved in their natural state un- 
hed by the inroads of modern civilization.” 

he definition is not original with Secretary 
Ce, Work, but is his completion of the Government’s 
for more than half a century. 
also, of the vast multitude of the 
vild \merican people today who have seized upon it 
erished it, and they have added to it the 
ire ! conception that this gallery and museum of 
nic masterpieces shall represent the 
noblest scenery, not only of the West, but of all 
ponse to which Secretary Work 





pointed a Committee to select the one 
out of many offerings, to repre- 


uuthern Appalachians in the gallery. 


PARK SYSTEM INSIGNIFICANT IN PRro- 
\REA OF Our Country. 
‘ter all, in even the most cursory survey 
lic resources of the United States, what 
national parks system amount to? 
is look the facts squarely in the face. 
ling Mount McKinley National Park be- 
are excluding Alaska from the present 
ion, our National Parks System totals 
uare miles out of 700,000 square miles 
re very largely scenic in high degree. 


ler provision, then does the nation 


There is a system of national monuments, scien- 
tific in purpose, aggregating 2,339 square mules 
out of 700,000. 

What else? 

With $25,000 a year bestowed by a grudging 
Congress, plus private contributions, the [Forest 
Service maintains 1,500 camping-out places cov- 
ering 284,481 square miles of National Forest. 
One camp to every 187 square miles. 

And what else? 

Nothing. 

Congress spends for uncommercial uses not 
one dollar on 24,219 square miles of reclamation 
lands, 54,688 square miles of government-owned 
Indian reservations, and 290,521 square miles of 
unapportioned and unreserved public lands under 
the General Land Office. And there are other 
classifications besides. 

Need more be said to the American people and 
to this Conference to point the nation’s immediate 
duty ? 

The National Outdoor Recreational Policy 
which the President has summoned us to help him 
frame must discover the solution of this great and 
important problem, and find a practicable plan. 
It must define the governmental agencies, existing 
and to be created, for the harnessing of those vast 
areas for the pleasure uses of the people. 

Let us consider, then, how this may be done. 

The national parks system takes care of areas 
of master scenic quality, which are also there as 
museums of untouched nature. It will probably 
never include more than thirty parks; it has nine- 
teen now. 

The national monuments system includes ob- 
jects that are desirable to preserve because of 
scientific and educational value. It has now forty- 
five units nearly all very small. It cannot figure 
in our larger problem. 

The wild life sanctuaries, many of them fenced, 
are recreational only in a special sense. These 
cannot figure in our larger problem. 


\ New RECREATION SysTEM DEMANDED. 

To provide recreationally for all the rest, in- 
cluding the vast bulk of the nation’s scenic re- 
sources, it is evident that a new national system 
must be provided, untrammeled by the special con- 
ditions governing these systems now in existence. 
The choice of areas for this new system should 
be limited only by their fitness for recreational 
use. It will make no difference by what name our 
new recreational system shall be called provided 

(Continued on page 265) 









































Outlines of a National Outdoor Recrea- 


tional Policy with Special Reference to 
the Work of Federal Agencies 





In order t isunderstanding I must 


point out that | speaking for all the or- 


ganizations represented on the Council on Nation- 
al Parks, Forests and Wild Life, but as an indi- 


vidual who has gi ertain amount of thought 


to some of the matters before this Conference, 
and who merely ppens to be the Secretary of 
the above menti Council Many persons 


agree with what thers with only parts 


of it. 
PRINCI NATIONAL POLiIcy. 

1. Since so much public money is being spent 
to acquire land reation, | think we can 
take it as axiomatic that the lands remaining in 
public ownership, which are primarily useful for 
recreation, should not be alienated 

2. Most of us I] ree that land should serve 


its highest purp that its resources should 


be developed to the fullest possible extent under 
the principle of linated Recreation 1s 
one of the resout f some lands, not all. Su- 
preme works of nature, such as are found on the 
National Parks, s¢ their highest purpose by 
complete preservation, free from commercialism. 
Coordinated u new term to some, though it 
has been appli the National Forests for 
nearly twenty y means weighing resources 
according to their highest usefulness, and develop- 
ing each in such a way that a lower use will not 
injure the resource for a higher purpose. For 
example, the mature timber is harvested in such a 
way as not to injure scenic or recreation features 
The trees around a camp ground, or around a lake, 
or along a road, are left standing. Cattle and 


17 ] 


sheep are not allowed to graze near camp grounds 


so that the forage will be available for the camp- 
ers’ horses. 
3. Practically speaking, recreation is not the 


sole use of any land outside of city parks and 


playgrounds. Even the National Parks serve 
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another and very high purpose besides recreation. 
They are of the utmost value in science and edu- 
cation as outdoor museums and laboratories where 
Nature works out her problems unhampered }) 
man. This is one of the strongest, if not the 
strongest, reason for keeping the National Parks 
absolutely free from economic use, or human 
interference, save what is absolutely necessary to 
permit of their enjoyment by the people. 

Ikxcept in the National Parks, a reasonable de- 
velopment of the resources—always under the 
principle of coordinated use—is not incompatible 
with recreation. 

SURVEY OF RESOURCES. 

| would strongly recommend a detailed survey 
of all the natural resources, including recreation, 
on all lands remaining in public ownership. We 
already have a certain amount of information on 
the National Forests, but practically nothing on 
the vast area of the public domain and too little 
on Indian Reservations. 

The next step would be to divide all Federally 
owned lands into two broad classes: (1) Lands 
which it is in the public interest to dispose of u 


der existing land laws. There is comparatively) 
g : 


little land left which can be advantageously taken 
up for homesteads. (2) Lands which should 
retained and administered. 

It is important that the land which is kept 
public ownership should be administered. The 
days have passed when we could afford to let it 
lie idle or be ruined by wasteful and short-sighted 
use. Administering these lands means developing 
the resources on vast areas of the public domain, 
especially in the semi-arid parts of the West. It 
means developing water resources, improving the 
range, and controlling the grazing in such a way 
that the carrying capacity will be greatly in- 
creased. This can be done. The Department of 


nt 


Agriculture has already given an_ excell 
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onstration on 202,000 acres of dry land in 


New Mexico during three years of a severe 
ught. In this period the losses on the Jornado 
Range Reserve, the experimental aréa, amounted 
hree and five-tenth per cent. as against thirty- 
per cent., or ten times as much, on the neigh- 
ng lands managed in the usual way.’ Multiply 
t saving by the millions of cattle and sheep 
srazing on the public domain, and you will have 
some conception of what administration will mean 
erms of national wealth. 
\dministration will benefit’ not only the eco- 
nomic resources, but outdoor recreation. The out- 
door recreation possibilities would also be admin- 


istered, and would be managed under the prin- 
of coordinate use. 
would suggest that recreation areas should 


livided into three main classes: 


1. Areas where land will be leased for perma- 
nent camp sites. 

2. Lands where no camp sites would be leased, 
but where camping facilities of an artificial nature, 
for the accommodation of considerable numbers, 
would be built. This means the construction of 
a water supply system, of sanitary facilities with 
sewerage systems, and possibly of simple shelters. 
uch sites are already being developed on the 
national parks, and are of much use to a large 
number of tourists, especially motorists. 

3. All the rest of the lands, which would be 
left without artificial dressing up, for those of 
us who like to get away from the crowd and camp 


as simply as possible. The only needs in this case 


would be for patrols to prevent fires and to see 
that people do not ruin the country by leaving tin 
cans and other litter lying about. 

Motor roads could be built into the first two 
classes, but not into the third, which should be 
Some places should be 
We do not want alto- 


gether to eliminate the exploring spirit. 


accessible only by trails. 


left even without trails. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


Nobody imagines that the administration of the 
recreation and other natural resources on the lands 
owned by the Federal Government is a simple 
matt The problem requires the best thought 


in the government service and in private 


ite. But it can and will be solved. The guiding 
purpose, which should never be lost sight of, is to 
see that all the resources on all publicly owned 


! |. T., and Forsaling, C. L. “Range and Cattle Man- 
ager ring Drought” T S. Dept. Agriculture Bull. 103L, 


Contr 1 
from the Forest Service, 1922. 


land, are administered, developed and wisely used. 

It is evident that some sort of machinery must 
be set up to carry into effect the coordination of 
plans above suggested. We have a successful 
Why 


not then form a Recreational Commission, made 


precedent in the Water Power Commission. 


up of the Secretaries of the Departments con- 
cerned with administering lands containing recrea- 
tional resources, or of persons designated by 
these Secretaries? It would probably be un- 
necessary and unduly cumbersome to include De- 
partments which use or deal with, but do not 
administer, the lands, since every one uses them in 
one way or another. 

This Commission should have a salaried Execu- 
tive Secretary and a small staff of experts. There 
should be a sufficient appropriation to cover travel 
expenses since a large part of the work of the 
staff would be done in the field. 

It might be best for the Commission and its 
staff to have no authority to issue orders. They 
could point conditions to officers in the field, and 
even make suggestions if asked. But it would 
probably be necessary for the responsibility to rest 
with each Department rather than with the Com- 
For the Department must actually per- 
Further- 


mission. 
form the work, not the Commission. 
more, it would confuse the man in the field to 
have orders coming from different sources of au- 
thority. The experts could report to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission, who would lay the mat- 
ters before the full Commission, one of the mem- 
bers of which would be the particular Secretary 
whose duty it would be to take whatever steps 


seemed necessary. 


Apvisory Boarp. 


It might be wise for an Advisory Board of non- 
governmental persons to be created to assist the 
Commission and the Departments. The duties 
of such a Board would of course, be purely ad- 
visory. It would help in two important ways. 

(1) It could supplement the work of the Com- 
mission’s staff by finding and calling attention to 
conditions in the field. By constructive sugges- 
tions it could assist in carrying out the policy 
adopted, furnish valuable information and _ in- 
crease efficiency. (2) It could serve as a link 
between the Commission and the public, to ex- 
plain what the authorities are trying to do, to 
forestall and answer criticism, or when advisable 
pass on the criticism to the Commission with a 


helpful suggestion for a remedy. 








Forest Recreation—A Forest Product 


FRANKLIN Moon 
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The recreational uses of our non-agricultural 
areas constitute a vital part of any plan of man- 
agement, and the same tract can yield a variety 
of returns provided those in charge have the 
vision to grasp these possibilities and the proper 
training to devise a plan of management which 
will harmonize any minor conflicts of purpose. 

Continental experience based upon land man- 
agement extending over several centuries has 
proved conclusivel 
State and Natio1 


bilities : 


that non-agricultural areas of 

sesses three major possi- 
1. The producti yf repeated crops of timber 
and other forest products. 

2. Water conservation whether for city drink- 
ing supplies or for the maintenance of continuous 
stream flow for power or navigation purposes. 
3. Recreational uses and wild life conservation. 


NEED OF ForEST RECREATION 


The value of recreation in the outdoors has 
already been discussed from many angles, yet its 
benefits can not be over-stressed. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that today we in America are 
living largely upon the inherited mental and phy- 
sical vigor of our ancestors; that the stout frames 
and stouter hearts bred by a long battle against 
the primeval forests and the enemies it contained 
constitute the greatest heritage passed down to us 
by Pilgrim and Cavalier, but that unless we again 
consciously and universally turn the minds and 
hearts of our people toward a life in the open, 
that American vigor or “pep” will soon reach its 
crest. Some fifty years ago that great apostle of 
park and playground, Frederick L. Olmstead, 
stated that the average human nervous system 


could stand only three to four generations of city 
fife with its lights and noise, poor air, and lack of 
exercise ; that there was a reason why the major- 
ity of leaders in every walk of life came from the 
farm and that in physical and mental inheritance 
as well as in financial it was frequently “three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves”: 
that the decline of great families was frequently 
due to the “running out” of mental and physical 
vigor occasioned by the continued drain of city 
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life upon the nervous and physical vigor of suc- 
ceeding generations. If that were true in the early 
70’s how much more potent is his argument today 
with the speed of our life in the cities multiplied 
many fold—automobile, aeroplane and jazz, Out- 
door recreation is a great antidote for many of the 
ills of today. 

Fortunately American civilization has not 
drifted too far. As yet still a youth among 
nations, our vigor is unimpaired. The spirit of 


play, love of clean manly sport, is a recognized 
national characteristic as the amazement of the 
Allies at the games indulged in by the American 
troops overseas so clearly evidenced. Best of all 
we have the natural resources in wonderful abun- 
dance, which afford the setting and provide the 
lure for thousands who dwell in town, city and 
country to avail themselves of life and play in the 
open. (In this connection may I make the plea 
that the rural inhabitant, the tiller of the soil, be 
not lost sight of in any plans which may develop 
from this conference, while he may work in the 
open, and so derive some benefit from fresh air 
and rural scenes, his habits of life and home sur- 
roundings are not always health-giving. Further- 
more, the joys and beauties of nature are fre- 
quently obscured by the deadly routine of arduous 
tasks. Let us not forget “outdoor recreation for 
our rural citizenship—play, nature study, scenic 
appreciation.”’ ) 


Tue NEED THAT THE AVERAGE CITIZEN May 
APPRECIATE THE PROBLEM 


Having thus a national and natural spirit of 
play and love of life in the open with abundant 
space and resources capable of development, what 
then is lacking? Primarily the realization by the 
average citizen that a national program for out- 
door recreation is indispensable for our future 
progress and the educating of men who will de- 
velop our forest and mountain areas in such a 
way as to provide the maximum of such recrea- 
tion and at the same time guide and direct the 
public in the way of proper use of these areas 
after they have been acquired and developed. 


Undoubtedly we are witnessing a_ great 
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pansion of our city park and playground pro- 
m-—a development of tremendous value present 
future, to the urban population. State and 
tional Parks are also increasing in number and 
an excellent move which will add greatly 
the comfort and pleasure of our citizens in 
irs to come. However, the acquisition by state 
| counties and cities of land which will provide 
future supply of timber and at the same time 
| a goodly measure of forest recreation is not 
weeding as rapidly as it should. Where now 


5,500,000 acres are owned by states, counties and 


ns as State Forests, the amount should be 
reased ten-fold. Perhaps the fault lies largely 
the American foresters who may have failed 
rasp and fully to capitalize the value of recrea- 
il uses of wooded areas. Every forester fa- 
r with European conditions realizes that there 
is no essential incompatibility between timber 
srowing and recreational use. The establishment 
ones within each accessible forest with 
\reas held and developed for camp sites. 
b. Scenic areas along lakeside, water course and 
| (in both of which clear cutting methods 
should be avoided) contrasted with 
\reas designed for economic timber produc- 
is the prime object, is entirely feasible and 
nental experience has proved that it can be 


REST RECREATION A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


bulk of the revenue—I am citing conditions 

re the War—of that German Forest called 
Saxon Switzerland” located a few miles up 

river from Dresden, came from their hotel 
revenues, and in the Black Forest, known for its 
intensive handling, the amount of income derived 
timber production is equalled, if not ex- 

|, by that which is obtained by those who 


cater to the tourist in Kurort and Gasthaus which 
thousands from all parts of the world. 
By the same token the fishing and shooting privi- 


upon the Prussian forests a few years ago 
| one-sixth of the total income while the 
of money spent in that locality by those 
ime in pursuit of fish and game represented 
sum in addition, A few years ago the head 
New York State Conservation Commission 
group of lumbermen that the financial re- 
| forest recreation—the total amount spent 
irists and vacationists in the Adirondacks 
itskill regions for railroad fares, hotel and 
ccommodations far exceeded the income 
iges derived from the forest industries 


within that region. While this remark was re- 
ceived with considerable scepticism, undoubtedly 
the amount of “outside money” brought in to a 
popular resort region is very large and represents 
the interest on a huge investment. 

Forests must serve humanity and no forest 
possibility, whether secial or economic, must be 
overlooked. 

Forests now and in the future must not only 
supply furniture and building material, fuel, fenc- 
ing, pulp stock; forests must build homes in the 
social sense. Forest communities established 
around a small water power in the Adirondacks, 
White Mountains, Southern Appalachians or 
Rocky Mountains, drawing upon the neighboring 
forests for its raw stock, supporting schools, 
churches, homes—this is the goal toward which 
the forester should aim. 

The U. S. Forest Service has already recog- 
nized the recreational and sociological values of 
the 156,000,000 acres of national forest under its 
jurisdiction, Forests whether publicly or privately 
owned should be handled on the same broad basis. 


Wuat Are THE NEEDS? 


What change then is needed in order that our 
forests, private or communal, state or national, 
shall meet the public need to the limit of their 
possibilities? As a forester perhaps I am best 
able to say “a change of viewpoint on the part of 
the forestry profession.” Not that the foresters 
as a group have cherished any antipathy toward 
a recreational program, but rather has considered 
it something a little outside of their domain. 

Second, and this is really a corrolary of the 
first, all men in charge of forests, particularly 
those publicly owned, should inaugurate as soon 
as possible a study of the recreational facilities 
and possibilities of the area under their jurisdic- 
tion. The development of land to supply the 
maximum amount of recreation is not so simple 
as it may seem. Questions of landscape develop- 
ment as well as concessions to silviculture enter in. 
The matter of camp sanitation, sewage and refuse 
disposal ; uncontaminated water supply, as well as 
road and trail development are absolutely essen- 
tial. Five years ago at Syracuse we established 
what we believe to be the first course in Recrea- 
tional Forestry in this country and already the 
experience of the few men who have specialized 
in this line of work is proving the wisdom of that 
development. 

Third, a campaign of education to awaken the 

(Continued on page 233) 
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Finance Problems of Public Service 1n 
and of Park and Recreation 


Service in Particular 


THEODORE WIRTH 


Superintendent of Parks, Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is but natural that every branch of a govern- 
ment should overestimate the importance of its 
own department and undervalue the benefits de- 
rived from all the others. To illustrate, let us 
compare the expenditures as I believe they exist 
in most large and small communities all over the 
country between education and recreation—recre- 
ation such as we here assembled have in mind. 

The value of a good education can hardly be 
overestimated, and the very large majority of 
American people will always insist, and rightly 
so, upon having good schools and efficient, up- 
to-date institutions of learning accessible to all. 
I am counting myself as belonging to that great 
majority of advocates and supporters of good 
schools. 

There is, however, another factor of just as 
great importance to happiness and success in life 
In fact, | would make 
my claim stronger and say that good health is of 


and that is good health 


supreme importance and is the greatest possession 
or gift that can come to a human being. Good 
health will bring more happiness, contentment 
and prosperity than can result from any other 
attainment. Good health, it appears to me, is the 
common birthright of us all. I believe it is 
generally conceded that in a general way at least 
nothing is so conducive to good health as outdoor 
life and outdoor recreation, which we and our 
co-workers all over the country are going to work 
for harder than evet 

As we look over the accounts of public expendi- 
ture for both education and recreation, we see 
that we are spending tremendous sums for the 
first-mentioned service and very little for the 
other. It must be evident to all students of 
public service and even to all careful observers, 
that as a nation we are lavishly liberal to one and 
niggardly and neglectful toward the other. Few 
people, if any, seem to have the courage to scru- 
tinize the school budgets and insist on possible 
modifications. I am of the firm opinion that in 
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most large cities these budgets could be so ad 
justed as to allow the allotment of a sufficient 
amount of the funds to increased facilities for 
outdoor recreation, and that by such readjust- 
ment no child need suffer for lack of proper edu- 
cation, but would be benefited by better health. 


RECOGNIZE THE FuLL HEALTH VALUE OF 
OutTpooR RECREATION 


What I plead for is recognition of the full 
value of outdoor recreation to the health and 
growth of our children. 

One of the unexpected and startling but very 
promising and happy results of the playground 
movement in all parts of the country is the fact 
that the percentage of adult participation in these 
activities is steadily on the increase, and now 
represents from thirty-five to forty-five per cent. 
This clearly shows that outdoor recreation plays 
a big role in our national life and always will. 

What made our hastily assembled and drilled 
army of soldiers the courageous, enduring, in- 
vincible army of victorious fighters “Over 
There”? Our national games of baseball and 
football, and other athletics and outdoor activi- 
ties. 

Under outdoor recreation, I classify and in- 
clude every known activity which brings people 
in contact with the open air. To enumerate them 
all herein isn’t necessary. That our great country 
offers unlimited areas and opportunities for all 
of them is well known, and that our national, 
state, county and municipal authorities are be- 
coming more and more convinced of the value of 
such service is most encouraging. Let us aid 
them wherever we can and they will assist us in 
our work. In the meantime, however, let us also 
help ourselves, and by 


‘ 


‘ourselves” I do not mean 
only public officials, but every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

It seems to me that as a people we are leaning 
(Continued on page 252) 

















National Provision for the Enjoyment of 
Our Scenic Resources 


SoME NOTES ON THE PRESERVATION OF NATURAL BEAUTY 


Henry V. Hupparp 
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Architects 


twenty years we have all absorbed a 
idea about cities. We now know that in a 
per city a man should find available all the 
s needed for a full and complete life. 
erefore we see that if it is impossible in a city 
man to get any of these things for himself, 
t the city must get it for him. We have learned 
that the particular one of these necessary 
ngs that a city man can not get for himself is 
ess to the open outdoors and to natural beauty, 
exercise, rest and inspiration. So of course 
believe that it is the duty of the city to pro- 
these for its citizens in sufficient measure. 
Now for the first time we find ourselves think- 
f the nation in the same way as we have 
thought of the city—and strikingly enough our 
first move toward nation-planning is the same as 
was our first move toward city-planning—an at- 
tempt to provide a complete system of parks. 
But these parks are not to be like city parks. 
city park gives us recreation in pleasant out- 
[he national park gives us 


ee» eee 
Irroundings. 


so natural wild landscape beauty. And this is 
more than an aesthetic luxury for the few—it 
satisfies an inborn desire in almost all of us. 


ur racial inheritance is only in a very slight 
egree one of city-bred civilization. For untold 
ag ur ancestors were in direct contact with un- 
nature. The need for this reviving touch 
arying degree, still a part of all of us,— 


to meet and overcome physical forces 


han our own, the need to be, for a time at 
an environment which is unspoiled by 
lof man. If we are going to provide ina 


mn scheme for tl 


ie whole population of the 
States something to meet the needs of 
this intangible but insistent need must be 


r ‘ed and sufficiently satisfied. 


INCE DESTROYED, NEVER RESTORED 


an has increased on the face of the earth, 


the amount of actually wild landscape has de- 
creased, and in our time it is decreasing at an 
enormously accelerated rate, so that the unham- 
pered expressions of nature’s forces which were 
formerly almost the inevitable environment of 
man, remain only in inaccessible and inhospitable 
places, and even there they are rapidly passing 
away before the transforming forces of man’s en- 
terprise. A possession of inestimable value to 
mankind, which once was so common that it went 
unheeded, is now becoming in our country so rare 
that we are beginning to appreciate its precious 
ness. The responsibility rests upon us, as it has 
never rested upon any generation of men betore, 
to see to it that some scattered remnants of natural 
character and natural beauty, which we still have 
left to us, are preserved for the recreation and 
inspiration of the generations to come. This is 
not a duty that can be put upon the shoulders of 
our successors: the destruction of this natural 
beauty is imminent; unless it is definitely con- 
trolled, it is inevitable; and once destroyed, once 
put into the possession of man and adapted to his 
uses, this beauty in its highest manifestations 1s 
destroyed forever, and no late repentance, no ex- 
penditure of money, however great, will bring 
back to our successors what we can now so readily 
acquire and so easily preserve. 

All land at present unoccupied cannot of course 
be preserved in this way. Nearly all of it must 
and should be devoted to man’s economic uses, 
and must therefore forever after express man’s 
will more than nature’s character. But in every 
state of our union there are considerable areas of 
land of such a character and so situated that the 
greatest service they can render to the community, 
for as far in the future as we can predict, is to 
furnish to the people an opportunity for satisfy- 
ing a fundamental need which exists at least in 
some degree in every human being. 

It is not enough that natural landscapes shall 
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be reserved from economic use. We must render 
them reasonably accessible. But—and this is at 
the present time a tremendous danger—we must 
not by hasty and ill-advised “development” de- 
stroy the very values which we attempt to pre- 
serve. It should be religiously borne in mind by 
those in charge of these areas that not for any 
short-sighted reasons of making them self-sup- 
porting or advertising their value to the public 
at large, or by any well-intentioned attempts to 
make all parts of them accessible to anyone who 
might seek them, should their essential character- 
istics be injured, or should any policy be inaugu- 
rated which would in the future diminish the pe- 
culiar landscape beauty which they alone can fur- 
nish to the coming generations of the nation. 
Hotels for comfortable living may destroy the 
character of a region of supreme value for the 
solitary camper, and roads may too easily be cut 
through places where the scenery made accessible 
is forever mutilated by the making of the road. 
Therefore, many of us do not believe it is a sound 
national policy in regard to such scenery to assume 
that all the people of the United States have the 
right to go to see all the scenery everywhere in 
whatever way they choose. There should there- 
fore be portions of our national reservations ac- 
cessible by railroad, portions by automobile, still 
others only by pack-train or only on foot; and 
the program of recreational development of the 
national lands should definitely recognize and pro- 
vide for this. 


\ NATIONAL PROBLEM 


It is true that since the great bulk of the popula- 
tion of our cities seldom travels far from home, 


each city must provide near at hand the outdoor 
recreation facilities for most of its own people. 
There are nevertheless in the United States many 


millions of people who do travel, if only occasion- 
ally, and have therefore a real interest in the beau- 
ty of the whole country wherever it may be found. 

In the case of such natural wonders as the val- 
leys of the Yosemite or the Yellowstone, it is fair- 
ly obvious that their landscape beauty is a func- 
tion which should not be destroyed for the sake 


of any other use. There are other classes of areas 
which also should be preserved and increased in 
their beauty, not so much because their landscape 
is very striking in itself, but rather because it has 
a character typical of the primitive condition of 
the country in which they lie and sure of ultimate 


and utter destruction unless it is so preserved. 
Areas of these two kinds are often located far 
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from any city, and they are usually too large to be 
possible of segregation and maintenance by any 
one city. Moreover, as we have said, the people 
not of one city alone but of the whole country 
have an interest and a right in them on account of 
their distinctive character. Such areas therefore 
are a proper charge of the United States or of the 
separate States. Although no hard and fast line 
may be drawn as to which areas should be admin- 
istered by the State and which by the Federal 
Government, it may be said in general that those 
which preserve the unusual, those in which all 
the country may be interested, may well be under 
national control; whereas those which preserve 
the locally typical may well be the property of 
the States. In either case, of course, they would 
be equally open to anyone who might desire to 
come to them. In these areas outdoor recreation, 
enjoyment of scenic beauty, contact with wild na- 
ture, is the primary purpose of their existence. 
There are other public areas however, notably 
the national forests, which exist primarily for 
other purposes, and in which enjoyment of natural 
beauty, however important, is still only, as it were, 
a by-product. Since the physical problems, such 
as road construction, fire protection, are much the 
same in the parks and in the forests, and since in 
both areas the questions of direct human enjoy- 
ment must also be considered, the fundamental 
differences in the purposes of the parks and of the 
forests has been sometimes overlooked. But we 
now nearly all believe that their basic uses are so 
different that they should be separately admin- 
istered. 

There are, then, various governmental agencies 
concerned with the administration of government 
lands, each with its own responsibilities and with 
its Own organization and methods which have 
proved efficient for the discharge of its own du- 
ties. Different portions of the government lands 
have been put under the charge of these different 
agencies, according to the primary purpose which 
each area is to serve. Nevertheless many other 
uses, often of great value to the community, may 
also be served by these same areas. One of the 
chief of these secondary uses is the enjoyment of 
natural beauty. 

For dealing with recreation when that is a sec- 
ondary purpose, the established machinery of the 
specialized government agency in charge of a giv- 
en tract is frequently not well fitted. This has 
caused much honest criticism of the several gov- 
ernment services, by citizens who see various 
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The Courtesy of the Camp 


FREDERICK V. COVILLE 


Chairman, Advisory Board, District of Columbia 


Division, American Automobile Association 


ut 16,000,000 motor cars are now in use 
ie United States. About seventy-five per 
nt. of these are devoted to non-business pur- 
poses. lhe average distance traveled in a year 
by these cars is about 5,000 miles. At least ten 
per cent. of this mileage is used in tourist, vaca- 
It ap- 
pears therefore that we motorists of the United 
States will travel this year in our excursions for 
uutdoor recreation about 6,000,000,000 miles. Let 
We shall travel this year 


and week-end excursion activities. 


me repeat the figures. 
about six thousand million miles in seeking recrea- 
tion as tourists, in the enjoyment of vacations, 

week-end excursions, 

whole world of outdoor recreation is at 

the command of the motorist. One end of the 
road is at his doorstep. At the other end is the 
place of his desires. The outdoors invites him. 
it the invitation is appreciated is evidenced by 
the fact that he travels 6,000,000,000 miles to ac- 
cept it and enjoy it. 

Clearly the motorist is a person of privilege. 
ilege, however, involves responsibilities, and 


is these responsibilities of the motorist in his 
utdoor recreation to which I wish especially to 


‘all attention. 


Tu RESPONSIBILITIES THAT ACCOMPANY 
PRIVILEGES 


bile Association, whose 


\merican Autom 
ntative [ am on this occasion, is an advo- 
ate of outdoor recreation. Looking, as it always 
Nas, toward the future, it has begun the prepara- 
101 a series of historical maps for the use of 

ts. The first of these, published with the 
Am n Motorist for May, 1924, shows the 
main points of historic interest in Virginia and is 
nied by sixty pages of illustration and 


explanatory text. The effect of this will be to 
give v interest and a new stimulation to motor 
t Virginia. Yet the Association would not 
ns! this increased travel an unmixed bless- 
Ing t Old Dominion if it did not feel that its 
mem!| would regard themselves as Virginia’s 
suests, with all the responsibilities attached to 


In the early days of motoring the American 
Automobile Association was the persistent advo- 
cate of the principle incorporated in the phrase 
“the courtesy of the road.” The general recogni- 
tion and practice of that principle has long been 
established. In its official messages to its mem- 
bers the Association has called attention from time 
to time to certain principles of behavior that are 
essential to the general enjoyment of outings. 
These principles are now brought together under 
the single phrase, “the courtesy of the camp.” 
By the word “camp” is meant not only the fully 
equipped camp of the long-distance tourist but 
also the temporary stopping place of an hour or 
an afternoon where the motorist makes his cof- 
fee or eats his picnic lunch. There are, of course, 
certain items of personal courtesy and consider- 
ation which must be observed between parties of 
motorists visiting the same place at the same 
time, but by “the courtesy of the camp” 1s meant 
more especially the behavior of the motorist in 
the matters that concern the enjoyment of those 
who visit the same place after him. 

The courtesy of the camp involves three things: 

1. That the motorist remove all papers and 
other trash connected with his visit 

2. That he refrain from picking the plants 
and flowers, in order that those who come after- 
ward may have the same keen enjoyment he has 
found in these things 

3. That he leave no trace of live coals in any 
fire he may have built 

Speaking from a botanist’s professional knowl- 
edge of plant nutrition I may say that paper, 
fruit skins, egg shells, and even tin cans, when 
buried, decompose into substances that are highly 
nutritious to wild plants, and that therefore if the 
motorist finds it more convenient to bury his trash 
than to cremate it he is quite justified in doing so. 

BEWARE OF Fire! 

Before a motorist leaves a camp fire he 
should extinguish completely, with water, every 
trace of live coals. The most innocent-looking 
bed of ashes, even when well separated from 

(Continued on page 206) 
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The American Institute of Park Executives has sacrifices. It has been our constant aim to make 
been in existence as a national organization for a this publication in every way worthy of the high 
quarter of a century. Born as the New England standard our parks should hold and to have it 
Association of Park Superintendents in 1892, it always representative of the high ideals exempli- 
was later known as the American Association of fied in the out-of-doors life. As an initial offering 
Park Superintendents, organized and functioning to your Committee we respectfully place at your 







for the purpose of making its members more eff- disposal the pages of this magazine for such mes- 
cient as constructors and caretakers of parks used sages as you may wish to convey to its recreation- 
a chiefly for their scenic beauty—whether natural loving readers, and the recreation-needing public. 





or artificial. But time and the influx of the rural 





EAGER TO HELP 





population to urban centers have wrought their 




























change. Municipal parks, originally conceived Our Executive Committee also feels that we 
and obtained mainly for the preservation or crea- should make a tender to the President and to your 
tion of scenic beauty and rest, are now greatly Committee of the parks under the supervision 
used for play and social activities and serve the of our members that they may be put to the fullest 
double purpose in equal shares. The parks now use as stated by the President in his announce- 
have a great social mission. And with this change ment of this Conference. We believe the parks 
our organization has endeavored to keep pace, do belong to that class of activities mentioned by 
its full duty and face every responsibility in so him as desirable for “Coordination under federal 
maintaining and operating these parks and play- guidance in behalf of outdoor recreation” and, 
grounds that tl may adequately answer the whether in open session or in committee, we want 
needs of the peop More than that, we are en- this Committee to feel that we are very earnest in 
deavoring to lead the people to know more thor- asking you to make suggestions whereby our 
oughly the value and invigorating benefits of these organizations, or the parks they represent, can 
agencies. At Detroit, in 1921, we changed the serve more fully and efficiently. 
name of our organization and adopted a new con- That you may know of some of our objectives 
stitution that we might enlarge and work as a and of the ways we feel this tender of assistance 
truly national body and, in the words of our pre- might assume concrete form, we shall briefly state 
amble, “Act witl e people of America, to make some of our aims. 
more abundant facilities for a more expressive First: We are endeavoring to meet the social 
life for all, engender a spirit of cooperation be- needs particularly as given expression in the out- 
tween all agencies related to our common cause, of-doors. We include older people as well as 
promote parks, gardens and recreation grounds youths and are conducting our activities in all 
and interpret their functions and relation to the seasons of the year. Where the playground work 
: people.” is not conducted by the park department, it is the 
: We come, not ‘king tor recognition but as purpose of our organization to promote such local 
organizations desiring to help and trusting that sentiment as will at least place the parks at the 
our suggestions may be useful. For seven years disposal of those agencies conducting such activi- 
we have been carrying on our work through the ties. We work in harmony with such national 
! instrumentality of our bi-monthly magazine, Parks bodies as the Playground and Recreation .\ss0- 
and Recreation s a publication in which we ciation of America and often in close cooperation 






take a just pride, to which we have given much with them. 
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labor and for whi 
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we have made many personal (Continued on page 262) 
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Elements of a Federal Recreation Policy 


»Y 


JosepH Hype Pratt 


President, Western North Carolina, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C. 


Vhy should the Federal Government be inter- 
sted in recreation, instead of leaving it to the 
vidual, the community, the city, and the State? 
cause—The results of the physical examina- 

‘ the drafted men in the World War showed 


that nearly forty per cent. of these men had phy- 


defects which caused them to be rejected 

service in the armies of the United States. 
ecause—It is estimated that pneumonia and 

erculosis killed in a single year in this country 
seven times as many people as were lost in action 
the United States during the World War, and 
s believed that supervised, wholesome play and 


1771 


cs would have reduced in part this number. 


mparing the physical condition of boys in 
ywns, in one of which there was organized 
training, it was found that the 


s in the latter town could out-run and out- 


he other boys, and were in nearly all re- 
S Stronge 
S \ study made by Allen T. Burns, in 


( igo, on the “Relationship of Playgrounds to 


Delinquency,” showed that in 1907 in 


ses of juvenile delinquency coming from the 
f the small playground conducted by 
park commission, there was a decrease 


enile de 


inquency of twenty-four per cent. 
a quarter-mile radius of such playgrounds, 
the decrease in juvenile delinquency in the 
a whole was eighteen per cent. 

ause—The studies made of 23,765 children 


S ls in different neighborhoods in Cleve- 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, Detroit, Provi- 

det and Richmond sometime ago, showed an 
average of fifty-two per cent. doing nothing out- 


school hours in these cities. 

ise—In a study recently conducted by the 
States Children’s Bureau, it was shown 
r one-half of the 1,108 persons under 
elg years of age who were arrested for hav- 
ing ited postal laws were under sixteen years, 
irly one-quarter were less than fourteen 
age. 

ise—The number of individuals in hos- 
rr mental disease increased from 40,942 


in 1880 to 239,820 in 1918, and in the public in- 
stitutions there are no less than 3,000,000 abnor- 
mal people, and it is believed that recreation and 
supervised play is physiologically necessary in or- 
der to retain a normal equilibrium in the midst of 
the deadening monotony and excessive strain of 
the life of many of our people today, both in the 
city and in the country. 

Because—The annual toll from tuberculosis in 
the United States has reached a total of over 
100,000, and it is believed that playgrounds con- 
stitute one of the most effective methods for the 
prevention of this disease. 

Because—It is believed that playgrounds and 
parks have a decided influence in eliminating 
slum areas and crime-breeding environments, and 
in reducing juvenile delinquency. 

Does not the above show that recreation will, 
or is needed to, improve the health of the people, 
or in other words, maintain a people in better 
physical condition? 

As outdoor recreation is a means of promoting 
the higher standards of citizenship and_ health 
necessary to the well-being of the Nation, the 
Federal Government is justified in encouraging, 
stimulating and assisting in creating facilities for 
such outdoor recreation for its people. This justi- 
fication Welfare 
clause of the Constitution, and it should there- 


would come under the Public 


fore be constitutional for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide areas from the public lands, 
and, if necessary, to purchase other areas for rec- 
reational purposes, and also to make the present 
National reservations more available and useful 
for this purpose. 

The need of recreation and play creates the 
need of places in which to play, which can be 
used for recreational purposes. While such places 
can be procured and maintained largely by com- 
munities and States, the question is so important 
and the need so great that the Federal Govern- 
ment is justified in creating out of public lands 
recreational centers, and in utilizing all public 
lands to the fullest extent for recreational pur- 
poses. 
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Granting that the play and recreation of the 
people of the country is necessary, and that the 
Federal Government is justified in considering 
it a Federal, as well as a City and State Problem, 
we must then consider a Federal policy which 
will not only make available and supervise the use 

recreational purposes, but 
linate the recreational work of 


of public lands 
which will co-or 
the cities and States with that of the Federal 
Government. It may be necessary in many in- 
stances for the Federal Government to lead in 
showing the need of supervised play and recrea- 
tion to the cities and States. 

It should be the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to utilize to the fullest extent possible all 
areas of public lands, such as national parks, na- 
tional forests, national monuments, national mili- 
tary parks, and other public lands and similar 
areas that are devoted to the protection and con- 


servation of wild life While the area of these 
national forests and 


still need for the Federal Government to consider 


parks is very large there is 
what areas will needed for recreational pur- 


poses one hundred and even two hundred years 


from now, and to make plans to acquire or set 
aside sufficient lat to meet the requirements 
of the future. 

The policy of the Federal Government should 
also be to develop these areas to such an extent 
that they can be used most effectively for recrea- 
tional purposes. This means, among other things, 
the equipping of our public lands with comfort- 
able camping grounds for the use of the motor 
tourist as well as for those who wish to spend 
some time camping. It means the construction of 
many miles of road to make these places available 
to the traveling motorist. The introduction of 
the automobile is placing the country’s enor- 
mous recreational resources within the reach 
of nearly all our citizens, provided the roads are 
maintained in a condition suitable for automobile 
traffic. It will also mean the construction of 


many miles of trails 


In making these areas of the most value for 
recreational purposes the natural beauty must be 
maintained, and this means greatly increasing and 
improving fire protection methods and insect con- 


trol throughout the forested reservations. The 
trees within a radius of the several camp- 
ing places and along the roads should be labeled 
with the common 


in order to stimulate and encourage the visitors 


nd botanical names of the tree 


to become acquainted with the trees of the forest; 
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shrubs and flowering plants should be similar\y 
labelled. 

It should mean an attempt on the part of thie 
Federal Government to bring into the national 
parks and forest reservations an increased num- 
ber of varieties of wild life, in order to preserve 
and maintain the wild life of the country. A 
list of the wild life (fish, game and birds) in any 
reservation should be posted at the camp sites, 
together with notes and comments as to their 
habits. In some instances colored pictures of 
the bird life can be posted to good advantage. 

It is believed that all national reservations can 
be used, to some extent at least, for recreational 
purposes, and care should be taken to differen- 
tiate and define all national reservations so that 
none shall be used for purposes antagonistic to 
those for which they were created. 

In order to secure the highest advantages 
such recreational uses, there must be real co- 
operation between the governing officials of the 
reservation in the interest of recreation. 

The development of recreational facilities will 
vary with the different type of reservation, and 
must be done in accord with the plans of the 
governing officials. If, however, the Federal 
Government has ratified a policy of utilizing its 
reservations in every possible way for recrea- 
tional purposes, and the governing officials are 
directed to co-operate in this work, it will not 
be long before these reservations are being used 
very effectively for such purposes. 

National recreation cannot be solved by any 
one of these Federal bureaus; it is an activity 
that must be considered with other lines of Fed- 
eral conservation. I believe it would be disas- 
trous for the Federal Government to attempt to 
place recreation under one bureau, regardless of 
the different types of land involved. Every effort 
should be made, however, to utilize these agen- 
cies in every way possible in making more efficient 
the facilities of the various national reservations. 

Therefore, on account of the vital importance 
of recreation in the physical development of the 
manhood and womanhood of this country, I con- 
sider that the Federal Government is warrante 
and justified and constitutionally authoriz: 
make appropriations with which to extend recrea- 
tional facilities and in giving instruction in the 
need of supervised recreation; and I have at- 
tempted to give briefly some of the essentials t0 
be considered in a Federal Recreation Policy 


























Citizenship Values of Outdoor Recreation 


M. C. BRUMBAUGH 


Former Governor of Pennsylvania 


. good citizen is one who loves his country well 
its laws, promote its ideals, and 
» himself fit to serve it at a maximum of ef- 


lis fitness is dependent upon his intellectual 
moral sanity, and his physical con- 


.nyone who neglects his intellectual training or 
in any way lessens his intellectual possibilities is 
not loyal to himself, nor to the Republic. 

\nyone who does not entertain a wholehearted 
respect for the things of the spirit, who does not 
himself gladly to the things that are God’s, 


tt give himself effectively to the things that 
are Caesar’s—is in fact not a good citizen. 

\nyone who does not cordially support all 
torms of wholesome recreation, who does not lend 
his efforts to its universal availability, is an enemy 
of the Republic. 

all attention especially to the value of out- 

loor recreation as a means of developing a worthy 
tizenry for the Republic. 


LEISURE—FOR ILL or Goop 


We live in an age of lengthening leisure. This 
leisure is full of menace, it is likewise full of 
blessing. Leisure within itself is in no way re- 
» crime; but the use of leisure may be the 

of such crime. In fact the peak of the 

of any community is coincident with the 

peak of its leisure, because we have done so little 
to make leisure count for the intellectual, social 
sical betterment of our people. The right 
leisure is as vital to good citizenship as is 

use of toil. It is the business of govern- 

) make it easy for her people to do right, 

hem to do wrong. This Conference is a 
f this truth and the first far-visioned 

he Nation to stem the tides of crime and 
decay A good citizen is not only 
produce a maximum of good for so- 


] — sanil 
l€ S aiso equall 


y obligated to produce a 
efficiency for society. This he accom- 
uitdoor play and recreation. 

ss and loafing are alike the enemies of 
2 ernment. These are the seed-beds of 


much lawlessness, unrest, disorder and _ class- 
hatred—the great source of unstable government. 
Industry and wholesome, constructive recrea- 
tion are the effective antidotes for many national 
ills. 

Children’s play should be directed, to the end 
that the moral values of play may be conserved. 
When children play they soon learn that they 
must, in order to participate in any game with 
their fellows, surrender their individual whims, 
temper, caprice, or will to the law of the game. 
They must play under the law of the game, or 
they cannot play. This is the essence of true 
citizenry in the Republic. Unless we are willing 
to play the great game of life under the rules or 
laws of the state, we are not good citizens. 

As a child I was taught in the game of marbles 
to knuckle down tight, not to fudge, and if I did 
not knuckle down tight, or if I fudged, no one 
would play with me. Precisely this should hold 
in the rules of citizenship, and I think the day is 





here when we should say to all our people—espe- 
cially to those that are set in places of importance 
in business, in government—‘‘Gentlemen, don’t 


fudge—knuckle down tight—play the game fair!” 


PLAY WrouGHT SPEEDILY FOR AMERICANISM 


In Porto Rico, at the close of the Spanish- 
American War, it was found that the ideals of 
American life were more quickly acquired 
through play than through education. While the 
school wrought steadily, play wrought speedily 
for the acquisition of the language and the spirit 
of America. 

In a national park last year a group of tourists 
met. They camped by a highway, under the trees, 
by the laughing water. One group came from 
Alabama, another from Iowa, another from Ver 
mont, and a fourth group from Pennsylvania. 
When the tents were set up, the evening meal 
ended, under the stars—in the vast silence of the 
out-of-doors—these people talked, each from his 
own point of view—freely, frankly, unafraid; 
and I submit that they did more to promote good 
citizenship, the ideal that each of us is for all of 

(Concluded on page 200) 
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Place of State and Inter-State Parks in a 


National Recreation Policy 








The place ind interstate parks in a 


national recreation program is a very definite and 
very important on Our national parks are cre- 
ated and are being kept for the preservation of 
the outstanding scenic features of our country. 
That means, of course, that they are located in 
rather inaccessible ces and away from the big 


concentrations of population. They are the 


university and postgraduate courses in nature 
law, and outdoor degrees can be taken only in 
those places, but we cannot send children from 
kindergartens to our university; neither can we 
send people or children from our little city play- 
grounds and the flower gardens in our city parks 
into those national parks, capable of appreciating 
or beginning even understand the things that 
nature has put there, and the lessons that are to 
be learned from the things in those parks. So we 
must have an intermediate step somewhere. We 
cannot expect the cities to create and to govern 
and to finance recreation places for their own 
area. Nor can we expect counties to create recre- 
ation places and support them that are for the 
benefit primarily of other than their own cit- 
izenry. Naturally the state must do _ these 
things, particularly as the places most adaptable in 
all of our states for state parks are usually locat- 
ed in the forests and the less populous counties of 
the state. 

Of course it would be impossible to ask a county 


and govern something for all of 


1 


to take care of 


the state to use. it, in my opinion, is the pri- 


1 


mary reason for state parks. The few state parks 


that have been ed, and unfortunately the 


great majority of them have only been set aside 
within the last two or three years, have been used 
so extensively si their opening that there is 


1 


no doubt in th of any one knowing any- 


thing about them tl the movement must grow, 
and grow on throt it this country. Of course 
the greatest demai in the states of greatest 
population, and there it is most difficult and ex- 


pensive to maintait e parks, but in every one 
of our states ther 
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some beauty spots, some 


Maror Wititram A. WeEtLcH 


Palisades Interstate Park 











scenic places that must be preserved—preserve 

for the future. There are other places of gre: 

historic value, places where counties and tow: 

have attempted to purchase and set aside and pri 

serve, but in my opinion these should all be unde: 
the direction and control of the state. There ar 
many of our states in the East, places that a: 

almost worthy of being made national monu 
ments; they are in one or two places worthy of 
being added to our great galaxy of national parks. 
But there are any number of places that lend 
themselves to preservation of primeval life. 

To me, a forest means all these things. I never 
think of a forest as merely trees; it means all of 
the things that go with it. Unfortunately there 
are tew places in the East, but it is possible to 
bring back those conditions by proper adminis- 
tration and proper education, and all such 
places in the East of so-called waste land 
should be made state parks; they should be 
made places for the people to go to and learn some 
of the lessons that our forefathers who made this 
country learned, and learned from nature. The 
parks which have been created in the East and in 
the West as well, that are at all accessible to the 
population during the last few years, have been 
swamped with the people who have gone to them 
The one little park that has happened to be most 
visited in the last year, fifty miles from a city, was 
visited by almost nine million people, and six 
years ago there were three hundred and fifty 
thousand there; last year there were ninety thou- 
sand children taken from the streets of New York 


and surrounding municipalities and put into cam] 
for two weeks to eight weeks each, in that par! 
the children had never before in their lives seen a 
blade of grass that did not have a fence around 
it and a sign to “Keep Away” from it; children 
came up there with this idea of nature. I saw a 
little girl get off the bus at one of the camps a 
year or two ago and she saw a simple little dais) 
growing in the grass plot; she said, “Mom, look 
—look ; them is the things we were making.” She 
(Concluded on page 263) 














The Place of Municipal Playgrounds and 


Parks in the National Outdoor 
Recreation Policy 


OTTo 


THE PROBLEM 


he importance of the subject which has been 
ssigned to me for discussion is second to none 
ie program of this great conference. One 
overestimate the importance of planning 

a maximum use of national or State parks for 
servation of game, fish and all forms of 
nimal life that are a part of the natural re- 
urces of our country and for such subjects as 
, the interests of automobile tourists and 
multitude of other matters before this body. 
il as these things are, I believe that the prob- 
yf municipal playgrounds and parks is many 
imes as pressing. After all, more than fifty per 
of all Americans are now city dwellers. 


Millions of the people spend the whole of their 

es, both their working hours and their spare 
time, within the confines of cities. The great 
bulk of wage earners and salaried people rarely 
get more than two weeks or, at the most, a 


nth’s vacation. Many people have not the 
means to leave the city for the mountain, the 
seashore, or the country. Their lives are lived 
urban conditions. 
the teeming multitudes in our cities, the 
tion problem is one of enriching the spare 
fe in their own neighborhoods and commu- 
Recreation must be brought to them 
they live, or they will not have it. 
f us are familiar with the pitiable condi- 
people in the tenements in our great cities 
the sweltering heat of midsummer. We 
en families out in the public parks, sitting 
srass to secure a breath of fresh air. It 
these people—and there are millions of 
that adequate municipal recreation is a 
boon 
re I suggest what this conference and the 
ies represented here may do to meet the 


+ 


ion problem of the citv dwellers, mav I 


MALLER\Y 


Playground and Recreation Association of 


America 







briefly state what has been accomplished during 
recent years along these lines. 


Wuat Has BEEN DoNE 


What the cities are accomplishing in municipal 
recreation is recorded each year in the Year Book 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merica. In the 1923 number, I find a great 
many interesting facts, some of which are as 
follows: Last year, 680 cities had playgrounds 
and community centers were operated by these 
cities. One thousand, one hundred and twenty-five 
workers were employed the year round in 281 
cities. Seventy-nine communities reported train- 
ing classes for leaders with an enrollment of 
3,057 volunteer participants. I wish to note in 
passing that there is nothing of more importance 
in the recreation movement than adequate trained 
leadership. A fact which has received consider- 
able attention through the press is that 88 cities 
in 1923 reported municipal golf. Golf, always 
known as the rich man’s game, is being brought 
by more and more cities to the man and woman 
with the lean purse. A total of $14,000,000 was 
spent by 616 cities for public recreation last year. 
One hundred and forty-nine cities reported 336 
outdoor swimming pools, 134 reported 261 public 
bathing beaches. Summer camps were main- 
tained by recreation authorities in forty-five 
cities. Many others reported streets closed for 
play under leadership. 

The activities carried on by these municipali- 
ties are too numerous to mention, but I shall cite 
a few: tennis, industrial athletic leagues, horse 
shoe pitching, promotion of athletic badge tests, 
community singing, bands, orchestras, choruses, 
kite flying, marble contests, holiday celebrations, 
hiking, swimming, winter sports, gardening, 
handicrafts, block parties, pageants and music 
memory contests. In this list, you will note, 
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there are activities almost every age, but the 


list is far from exhaustive. 
I think you will agree that the progress made 


in public recreation has been very significant, 
indeed remarkable But the records show that 
as many as 433 cities of 8,000 population or more 
have neither playgrounds nor recreation under 
leaders, Considering the cities down to 5,000 


hes more than 850. We 


the amount of juvenile de- 


population, the total 


are all familiar with 


linguency. The National Probation Association 
states that 200,000 children passed through the 
courts last year. You are familiar, also, with 
the crimes committed by the young bandits of 
today. We read daily of the fearful toll in 
accidents to children t1 to play on the streets 
into which they are forced by the lack of play- 
grounds. We see the waste of leisure which 
might be spent fruitfully, and witness the scram- 
ble for enervating, 1 amusements, Those 
recreations are needed which make for greater 
moral and physical stamina among the youth. 
We shall not have rile citizenship without a 


virile people. 


Municipac Ree [ON SHOULD BE 
IX NCOURAGED 
I should like to see this conference and all the 
bodies represented in it go on record in strong 
encouragement of the work of the national agen- 
cies promoting recreation in municipal play- 
grounds and park [| believe that the confer- 
ence should work lefinite means of aiding 
and assisting in tl vork these agencies are 


doing to bring m iness and pleasure into 
the lives of the great city population. Let us 
my 


yr beaches, ath- 


multiply the playgrounds, bathing 
letic fields, golf courses, tennis courts, apparatus 
for children’s play Let us have more great 


civic pageants in which all elements of the popu- 
lation, foreign born as well as native born, may 
participate in order to unite in portraying our 
achievements, local traditions and history, and to 
record civic progress. Community music is a 
citizenship through the 


great force for goo 
building of community spirit. Shall we not en- 
courage musical festivals, bands, orchestras and 
choruses? It seems to me of fundamental im- 
portance that cities be encouraged to place their 
recreation on a year round basis and not confine 
it simply to summer programs or sporadic effort. 
Of equal importance is the securing of competent 
trained leaders. Athletic leagues for men in in- 
dustry administered on a community basis are a 
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fine force for building community spirit. Look- 
ing toward the improvement of the physical con- 
dition of our citizenship, I favor the encourage- 
ment of athletic badge tests for boys and girls. 
Such tests, worked out by a committee of experts 
and used for a number of years, have been ap- 
proved by the United States Government and 
widely published by it. I believe that this con- 
ference should go on record as strongly backing 
the movement for more physical education in 
the schools and for giving national aid to the 
States in financing the training of competent 
teachers of physical education. A surprising pro 
portion of the school children have physical de 
fects that retard their school progress. There is 
need to assemble a body of facts concerning the 
use of parks and playgrounds in local communi 
ties. I believe that the agencies engaged in this 
work should make a careful study of what th 
parks and playgrounds throughout the nation are 
accomplishing in a recreational way. Perhaps 
the conference may wish to ask the agencies en- 
gaged in this work to make such a thorough 
going study, looking toward the development of 
higher standards in the use of our facilities. 

Leadership is, after all, the vital factor in the 
success of all this work. Let us, in our national 
outdoor policy, encourage those agencies seeking 
through competent instructors to train leaders 
in recreation. 

In concluding, let me ask the conference and 
our resolutions committee to broadcast its support 
of these basic needs. 

1. Community Recreation conducted on a year 
round basis, twelve months in the year, not merely 
as a summer makeshift, or series of sporadic un- 
connected activities 

2. Recreation program supported by public 
taxation and under some department of the local 
government—the most democratic and effective 
method 

3. Permissive State laws enabling cities or 
towns to provide, under the local governments, 
for the administration of community recreation 

4. About every new school, adequate space for 
the children’s play 


= 


5. Addition to the plotted territory of a city 


only on the condition that a given percentage of 
the addition is reserved for playgrounds, parks 

and recreation 
On this platform our conference can go before 
TO 


the country and make its lasting contribution t 
a better America. 
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cerning which we 


Constructive and Cooperative Recreation 


WarRREN H., MANNING 


American Society of Landscape Architects 


I come to urge the need of national planning to 
clude all living, learning, working, producing, 
ntercommunication, and recreation factors con- 
as citizens must or should act 
th a broader vision. 
[s it not time to form a National Plan Com- 
ittee of private citizens with the endorsement 
and under the leadership of the President of the 
United States ? 
Such a committee could enlist the interest and 
idership of all private agencies, organizations, 
many individuals and coordinate their work 


the official activities of Federal and State 


elected and appointed officers. 


[his meeting called by the President of the 
United States should focus the National, yes, the 
thought on recreation as an essential eco- 


nomic factor in keeping our citizenship up to its 


highest productive efficiency. Therefore the recre- 
ation areas are of the first importance. 


Chey must be made more nearly self-support- 


They will include 


from a third to a half or 
\f our territory with the scenic, historic and 
s of superlative value, forests, game 


scientific area 


sanctuaries, reservoir sites and connecting pleas- 
ways and camping sites and the city park 
system 
ere are now many thousands of our citizens, 


working in organizations or alone 
and give a higher knowledge, greater 
ind a more intimate contact with our 
ls apes and the 


wild life therein. They are 


blishing millions of acres in public reserva- 
thousands of miles of trails, and securing 
slation for their protection. 
lis iS constructive recreation. 
he work, however, has been largely in de- 
spots, not the outgrowth of a comprehen- 
sive national park system study with its connecting 
eation ways, and relations to other regions 
uses. 
perative recreation 1s represented by Com- 
munity Day activities wherein from a third to 
over a half of the total population of a com- 
munity have given of their time, material and 


labor in the prosecution of work that is in the 
interest of the public as a whole, as I have found 
in bringing about ten such days in five States. 

It is the fun of making play of the other fel- 
low’s work that leads a banker to shovel dirt in 
competition with his clerical friends and at the 
side of Tony who shovels dirt for a living. On 
one of such days $5,000 was the value of labor 
and material supplied without cost. On another 
there were 12,000 people in attendance and 7,500 
cones of ice cream given to the child workers. 

Such days can not be repeated frequently on 
the same place, but a well-directed nation-wide 
movement will bring together data, interest a 
great number of people through participation in 
the work and a knowledge of its intent that will 
make them supporters. 

It must be recognized too that a definite fore- 
cast of future developments and values gained 
through such a study would prevent many mis- 


takes in the development of local problems. 





Forest Recreation—A Forest 
Product 


(Continued from page 219) 


general public, federal and State legis'ators to the 
need of a well developed plan for forest recrea- 
tion and the necessity for providing for it liber- 
ally. The sociological values of outdoor recrea- 
tion of all kinds is obvious. Its influence upon 
our national health, present and future, needs no 
repetition. Yet if adequate appropriations for 
acquisition and development of lands are to be 
assured, accurate statistics concerning the ‘“‘cash 


drawer value” of recreation in the forest—the 
number of people such facilities can serve, the 
amount of money to be derived from tke leasing 
of camp sites, the amount of “outside money” it 
brings in to the State or to the community should 
be gathered and this again requires a survey on 
the part of those who have these projects under 
their control. The College of Forestry plans to 
undertake such a study of the two great recrea- 


tion centers in New York State. 
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‘Town Forests 


Harris A. REYNOLDS 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry Association 


The town forest best opportunity for the 
urban dweller to obtain « isy access tO a bit of 


nature in the wild stat« [t combines in the most 


] 


happy fashion, splendid recreational facilities for 
the masses with the conservation of the forest 
resources of the community. It is the ideal wild 
park, and it pays its own way. 

Historically the town forest is an old institution, 
for such forests have been in existence for hun- 
dreds of years in Europe. In the tribal days, be- 
fore men adopted the system of individual owner- 
ship of land, the forest surrounding the com- 
munity was the common source of food and fuel. 


1 


The town common found in certain sections of 
this country to-day is a survival of the tribal 
period in the development of civilization. This 
idea of public ownership of forests therefore is a 
natural development and the towns and cities in 
most of the European countries have their com- 
munal forests. It is not uncommon for small 
communities to own large tracts of forest lands, 
the net revenue from which covers all the pub- 


1 


lic expenditures for schools, roads, buildings and 
other public needs, thereby eliminating or greatly 


reducing local taxes. 


Town Forests IN EUROPE 


One of the oldest and most famous of these 
communal forests is the Sihlwald owned by the 
city of Zurich. The chief forester in charge of 
that forest once told me that the records of the 
forest ran back for more than 1,000 years. At 
the time of my visit in 1913 the net profit from 
the forest was $7.20 per acre annually. 

It was giving permanent employment to one 


man for every thirty-three acres, and many addi- 


tional laborers were given 


~ 


temporary employment 


in the winter season. The topography is extreme- 


ly rough, making lumbering expensive and the 
1] 


cost of maintenance unusually high. One of the 


most interesting phases connection with that 
forest was the fact that the city was still increas- 
ing the area, and paying as much as $80.00 an 
acre for bare land. This would seem to be con- 
clusive evidence that the people were convinced 
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of the value of the town forest investment 

In the Black Forest of Germany villages of 
only a few hundred inhabitants owned forests, and 
in many such cases the profits from the forest not 
only provided the funds for the public treasury, 
but each family was given every year a quantity 
of fuel wood. The town of Forbach near Baden 
Baden had such a large and prolific forest that 
after all public expenditures were met from the 
net profits certain families whose ancestors had 
established the forest received a money dividend. 
Can you imagine being handed a check in place of 
a tax bill? 


SOcIABILITY IN THE TOWN FOorREST 


Perhaps the greatest value of such forests to 
any community is the opportunity for recreation. 
I have seen hundreds of people in those town for- 
ests on Sundays and holidays, while the neatly 
kept formal parks within the towns were practi- 
cally deserted. It is the call of the wild, the free- 
dom, the absolute change from the routine of 
urban life that attract the people to these forests. 
Transportation companies sometimes made excur- 
sion rates to the town forest. Families with their 
lunch baskets filled the trains. 
in evidence everywhere. 

The Inn and the inevitable beer and tea gardens 


Picnic parties were 


were given appropriate locations. But in no case 
did I see any land in the forest devoted to athletic 
The forest was a place for rest and 
change. Notwithstanding the popularity of the 
forest for recreation, the public had come to recog- 


sports. 


nize that enough cutting had to be done each year 
to balance the annual growth, although occasion- 
ally there would be a demand to save from the 
axe certain picturesque groups of trees. Indi- 
vidual trees were dedicated to the memory of dis- 
tinguished persons. The forests were bird sanc 
tuaries, and game animals were tame and abvn- 
dant. Occasionally when the deer became to: 
plentiful licenses were sold for hunting for a 
limited period, thereby reducing the numbers and 
at the same time appreciably increasing the rev- 
enue from the forest. 
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While the town forest is a time honored insti- 
tution in Europe, the movement for such forests 
this country is still in its initial stage. Our 
erage town is still within easy reach of some 
forested areas that are not yet posted with “No 
spass” signs [he public, therefore, does not 
preciate the need of providing against the time 
en such areas will have become rare. The 
ircity of timber in the Eastern States with the 
ompanying high prices of lumber is rapidly de- 
ting our timbered areas, and the time is not far 
distant when the public in self-defense must pro- 


le means of producing timber as a crop. 


ECONOMIC VALUES OF THE TOWN FOREST 


Che value of the town forest from the recrea- 
standpoint alone is sufficient to justify the 
expenditure of funds for the establishment of 
o sell the idea to the average town 
‘ongest arguments are on the economic side. 
he New England States we have reached the 

t where timber can be grown at a profit even 

at prevailing prices, but the time factor is so great 
hat the average man is not willing to put his own 
ney into such a venture nor is he willing to 

e his tax money used in that way, purely for 
he prospect of future money returns. But when 
an be shown that idle land is really increasing 
his tax bill, he can see that it ought to be set to 
Periodically in every community there are 

seasons of industrial depression and unemploy- 
Ways and means are sought by which per- 


sons who must | 


lave work may be assisted by the 
_and at the same time have their labor serve 
seful purpose. Fortunately the development 
forest requires a great deal of unskilled labor 
much of the work can be pushed forward or 

led at will so that the town forest can be 

ised to good advantage in providing employment 
h periods. Under normal conditions the 

on of a town forest furnishes some persons 
regular employment, so that it is equivalent 

to establishing a small industry. Since one person 
nty in this country depends upon the forest 
products for a living, it becomes a serious 

to the small community when its wood- 
establishments have difficulty in obtaining 

eir raw materials. The handicap placed upon 
all wood-working plant by having to trans- 

s raw materials 3,000 miles is sometimes 

gre than it can bear and the community loses 
ustry. Many of our New England towns 


had that experience where the employees 
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have to follow the mill or go elsewhere for em- 
ployment. If the town by establishing a forest 
can provide even a part of the raw materials for 
its local wood-using plants it can retain those in- 
dustries. In almost every community in the East- 
ern States there will be found land that has been 
abandoned for grazing or farm crops, or which is 
too hilly or too poor for agricultural purposes, 
which is producing little or nothing for the owner 
or for the support of the community in taxes. 
Such land will almost invariably be found suited 
for the production of some kind of trees of com- 
mercial value. Today those lands can be obtained 
very cheaply, and even though it may require a 
long time to produce a crop of timber it will be 
found that the average net income per acre will 
compare favorably with the adjoining farm lands. 
The individual or the community in the Eastern 
States who is growing timber as a crop has a 
natural subsidy of $15.00 to $27.00 per thousand 
board feet, which is the freight charge on lumber 
from the Pacific Coast from which much of our 


timber is already coming, and the proportion of 
western timber to home grown used in the East 


is increasing annually. 
THe Town Forest A Brrp SANCTUARY 


One of the big problems in this country is the 
control of insects, pests that are causing millions 
of dollars loss annually to farmers, orchardists 
and forest owners. It is generally conceded that 
apart from the natural parasites of these destruc- 
tive insects, the best ally of our producers of food 
and wood are the insectivorous birds. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that bird sanctuaries be estab- 
lished if we are to increase bird life in this coun- 
try and these areas should be publicly owned. The 
town forest is an ideal bird sanctuary because it is 
permanent. The public learns to know the birds, 
and a sanctuary in each community would not 
only educate the public to the value of bird life, 
but it would insure a proper distribution of these 
feathered friends of the producers. 

The 7,000,000 sportsmen of the country have 
come to recognize that they must have game sanc- 
tuaries if they would have game, and their efforts 
to obtain federal legislation to that end is suf- 
ficient proof of their interest. 

It has been proved that even relatively small 
areas on which shooting is prohibited are of great 
value as breeding places for game. In most cases 
these town forests will be located far enough from 
the settlements to be of value for this purpose. 
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A sanctuary of only a few hundred acres has been 
known to increase the amount of game for many 
miles beyond its limit Hunting must be classed 
as one of our favorite forms of recreation, and in 
this respect the influence of the town forests will 
extend tar beyond its limits. 

To a Conference on Outdoor-Recreation the 


arguments I have advanced for the establishmext 


of town forests may seem farfetched, but in deal- 
ig with public opinion, rapid progress is not al- 
ways made by direct action. To secure public sup- 
port in these matters, every argument that will 
apply to the case hand must be advanced. I 
believe that the greatest good that inay come to a 
community from the creation of a town forest 
will be the recreation which such an area will 
afford, but it is not the argument that wins with 
the average town committee on finance. Many 
millions of dollars are being spent annually on 
parks and it is money well spent, but for nearlv 
every park that is created there must be an i:- 
crease in the tax pays bill for its maintenance. 
That is not the case with the forest park or town 
forest. It is true that money must be advanced in 
the beginning to develop the town forest, but the 
first crop of timber produced will more than pay 
After the 
first crop reaches maturity the town forest under 


for its production and for the land. 


proper forest management will henceforth be self- 
supporting. In some cases at least, such forests 


will also return a profit to the town treasury. 


RECREATION | YYED ENDEARS THE FOREST 


It is not the income from the town for- 
est that will popularize and endear it to the citizens 
so much as the pleasure derived from the use of 
the forest for recreation he Boy and Girl Scouts 
will adopt the town forest as their own, and the 
Scout of today is the tax payer of tomorrow. In 
these days of high taxes and expensive travel it 
is imperative that we bring the means of healthful 


recreation as neat possible to the individual. 


Only a small proportion 


of the people can afford to 
use the State Parks and a much more limited num- 
ber can reach our National Parks and National 
Forests. The ordinary city or town park has lit- 
tle attraction to the young or old who want to 
spend a day in the lap of nature. It is the wild 
forest that provides the sense of freedom and ad- 
venture that appeals so strongly to the average 
person. 

One phase of outdoor recreation that is gain- 
ing tremendously is tramping and camping. Clubs 


are being organized in many States for this pur- 


pose. Every city and town should provide suit 
able camp grounds for the hiker or automob 
camper. Hundreds of municipalities are doit 
this already, and if these camps can be located in 
a public forest they are all the more attractive 
Town Forests IN THE UNITED STATES 

Some ten States now have laws by which their 
cities and towns might establish and maintain f 
ests. The movement seems to be making 
greatest progress in New England and especially 
in Massachusetts. Of the 355 cities and towns in 
the Commonwealth, thirty-six have now estab- 
lished forests ranging in area from twenty acres 
to 500 acres, with an average of about 100.  [e- 
sides those places that already. have town forests 
103 towns have appointed official committees to 
report on the subject at the next annual town 
meeting, so that practically forty per cent of the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts have taken 
some official action in relation to town forests. 

The thirteen towns that created forests this 
spring appropriated over $9,000 for the purpose 
which is more than the Commonwealth itself spent 
annually for forestry eighteen years ago. 

Perhaps the chief factor in arousing public i 
terest in the subject is the offer of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, a private organization, 
to plant free of charge 5,000 trees, about five 
acres, for any town that will set aside 100 or more 
acres under the Town Forest Act. This act re- 
quires that the land shall be set apart primarily for 
the production of timber and the Commonwealth 
provides the trees for planting town forests free 
of charge. The 5,000 trees have been planted by 
the Association for twelve towns. As in 
states, our cities and large towns hold considerable 
tracts of forest lands as a protection to their we- 
ter supplies, but technically these are not counted 
as town forests in Massachusetts unless they have 
been given that status by a special vote of the city 
or town. 

The lands used for town forests so far have 
generally been acquired previously for some other 
purpose. Many places have converted the old 
farms formerly used for the support of the poor 
into town forests. Others have taken lands that 
have reverted to the town for the non-payment of 
taxes, or have received gifts of land for the pur- 
pose. More recently several towns have appro- 
priated money for the purchase of land for their 
town forests. 

The town forest is a new phase of forest 

(Continued on page 258) 
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One of the most significant innovations in 
American education during the last forty years 
has been the development of organized summer 
camps. This movement owes iis inception to the 
far sightedness of leaders in the physical and 
moral education of boys who realized that the 
restricted, sedentary, and artificial life in the city 
home must be supplemented by a period of simple, 
active, outdoor life in the woods, under proper 
leadership, to insure normal physical growth and 
the development of character. 

The first summer camps were organized in the 
early eighties. Twenty years later there were 
about seventy camps with a total enrollment of 
some 5,000 boys 


the summer camp movement has developed and 


During the last twenty years 


expanded very rapidly. Camps for girls were first 
organized about 1902 and now there are between 
600 and 700 private camps patronized by about 
30,000 children nearly half of whom are girls. 
Nearly all the permanent and successful camps 
are conducted by progressive educators who ap- 
preciate the possibilities of camp life in affording 
the physical, social, and moral training which city 
life no longer affords in adequate measure. In 
1910 twenty directors of boys’ camps organized 
the Camp Directors’ Association of America. The 
membership increased steadily to 150 directors in 


March, 1924, when this association was amalga- 
mated with the National Association of Directors 
of Girls’ Camps, founded in 1916 and having a 
membership of 160 directors. The new organiza- 
tion under the name of Camp Directors’ Associa- 
tion, with local branches in Boston, New York, 
Ph3l 1 


phia, Baltimore and Chicago, promises to 

make a large contribution to the future develop- 

ment of camping for boys and girls. 

Much of the progress already made in defining 
stablishing standards, and determining the 

elat values of various activities in the camp 

] 


ogram resulted from the meetings and commit- 
tee work of the two original associations. 


Camp Directors’ Association 


A statement of basic standards for organized 
summer camps adopted by The National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Girls’ Camps at Annual 
Meeting, November, 1923. 

In view of the responsibility brought by past 
achievement and recognition, we, as Camp Direc- 
tors, wish to state our common and fundamental 
aims and standards, both for ourselves and all 
others who would undertake this most important 
work. 

Article I. 
camp depends, first of all, upon its Directors. 


We believe that the value of any 


The individual Camp is thus the outgrowth of the 
personality, vision, and ability of its Directors, 
transmitted directly and indirectly through their 
helpers to every camper. 

Article II. The physical fundamentals of a 
good camp are: Strict and intelligent attention to 
sanitation ; pure and sufficient water supply ; clean, 
balanced and appetizing food; safety in all activ- 
ities. 

Beauty and healthfulness of location. 

Such thoughtful selection of equipment as shall 
secure for each camp whatever its Director con- 
siders useful in carrying out his work for his 
campers. 

Article IIT. Turning now to the higher purposes 
which the good Camp fulfills, we believe that the 
good Camp should apply to its work, as well as to 
its corps of helpers, three measuring rods: 
Health, Character, Joy. 

(a) We believe that the good Camp measures 
the value of its location, sanitation, food, equip- 
ment, personal relationships and program in terms 
of Health. 

It makes the inculcation of health habits an in- 
tegral part of the Camp program, and strives to 
achieve for its campers good health as a durable 
and joyful possession, worthy of daily effort and 
attention. 

(b) We believe that the good Camp measures 
the value of its location, its equipment, personal 
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relationships and program in terms of Character. 

It consciously and unconsciously develops in its 
campers the great fundamental virtues, such as: 
obedience to law for the good of the whole, re- 
sourcefulness, loyalty, tolerance, generosity, a de- 
sire to serve, leadership,—in short, just the qual- 
ities most needed for good citizenship. 

(c) We believe that the good Camp measures 
the value of its location, its equipment, personal 
relationship, and program in terms of Joy. 

It secures happiness for the Camp _ season. 
More than this, one of its chief effects is to enable 
our youth to revalue tor themselves the various 
ways men employ to secure it. Thus it educates 


for leisure, and for the life-long 


g enjoyment of the 
durable satisfaction of life. 

Article IV. We have the right to expect, even 
in the brief period of one season, some measure of 
benefit in each of these three points: 

Superior healt! Che knowledge and will to 
preserve it. 

Mastery of th Joy and skill in its use 
both on land and in water, keenness of eye and 
ear, deftness of senses, alert in observation, 


hearts responsive to beauty. 


Social consciousness and responsibility, modesty 


in victory and graciousness in defeat, resource- 
fulness and reliability, contentment with simplicity 


and readiness to serve and to endure. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The progress imping as an educational 
movement depends very largely on the profes- 
sional training of directors and counsellors. Spe- 
cial courses in camp organization and administra- 
tion have been offered since 1921 by Columbia 
University and Boston University: The course 
at Columbia consists of lectures, discussions and 
demonstrations three hours a week during one 
term and one week spent at Bear Mountain in 
May where the students apply in practice the prin- 


1 


ciples and meth learned in the class room. 


The enrollment course is about two hun- 
dred each year rses in camping are also of- 
fered to professional students in physical educa- 
tion in many instit ns ; these courses include two 
or three months ctual camping. For the past 
three years the Camp Directors’ Association has 
conducted courses intensive training for camp 
counsellors in charge of swimming, canoeing, 


nature lore and ind crafts. These courses 
are given in a camp for a period of seven to ten 


days at the end of June 


The American Red Cross is cooperating in t 
important work by offering intensive courses 
swimming and life-saving. 


LEARNING By Done. 

The educational feature of learning by doing 
depends in large measure on the plan of organiza- 
tion. The ideal situation is where the mode of lite 
is reduced to the simplest plan compatible with 
hygiene and comfort, and where all the work is 
done by the campers, each contributing his share. 
This plan was carried out successfully in some 
of the small pioneer camps but, as the camps in- 
creased in size and the program of activities ex- 
panded, it was found desirable to delegate such 
routine and time-consuming activities as cooking, 
dishwashing, and scrubbing of floors to hired help. 
The principle of having every camper learn to do 
everything for himself is still carried out by hav- 
ing small groups of campers and one or two coun- 
sellors go on canoe and hiking trips of one or 
more days. On these trips they gain practical ex- 
perience in building fires in wind and rain, cook- 
ing, making shelters, and all the various means of 
overcoming the difficulties of life in the open. 

The recent war demonstrated the inadequacy 
of our educational program in this direction. An 
army officer who had extensive experience in 
training various units and later was in command 
of troops in action found a striking contrast in the 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, and adaptability t 
new conditions between units made up of cit) 
boys and units composed of boys from the rural 
counties of Northern Maine. The city educated 
boys did well so long as they remained in an or- 


] 


ganized camp where food, shelter, and all the 
necessities of life were provided for them, but 
when they got out in the field and each boy was 
largely dependent on his self-reliance and_re- 
sourcefulnes to secure shelter, food, and other 
necessities, they were helpless. On the other hand, 


the country boys who had been trained to use their 
hands, had lived in the open, and learned how to 


+ 
) 


protect themselves from cold and rain, how 

cook and how to meet the various conditions of 

outdoor life, were able to adapt themselves quick- 

ly to circumstances and to take care of themselves. 
MAKING CITIZENS, 

The thinking citizen of the world today realizes 
as never before that the most important factor for 
social progress, national stability, and human /hap- 
piness is individual character. The summer camp 
has more possibilities for social and | oral 





supervision 


MENACE OF 





uning than the 


home, church, or school, because 


combines all the advantages of these three 


encies and other advantages which are char- 
eristic of Callp life. 

lhe most important of these advantages is the 
eat variety of interesting and wholesome ac- 
ities, which keep campers occupied and under 
every moment of the day. Unem- 
yed leisure time is a source of great danger to 


moral welfare of youth. There is much truth 


e saying, ““A busy boy is usually a happy and 
d boy 

rue and abiding friendship is a tremendous 
e tor the development of character. The con- 
litions of camp life are particularly favorable for 
making of deep and life-long friendships. The 
unselor who loves boys and gives himself un- 
rvedly to their moral welfare and happiness 
s richly rewarded by the loyal and devoted friend- 
s] f every boy who comes under his influence. 
[he boy who is conscious of having won friend- 
S if 10m he admires and respects will 
strive to emulate the actions and characteristics 
s friend and refrain from doing anything 
he knows would displease his friend. There 
element of hero worship in the boy’s attitude 
ird his man friend; the man who can arouse 
such a mental attitude in the boys under his care 
ls a tremendous influence over their moral 

ypment 
remendous factor for social and moral train- 
ng in the summer camp is public opinion which, 
boys’ camp, is recognized under the term 
p spirit.” The significance of this factor de- 
s on the s g desire in every boy’s heart to 
he good will and approbation of his com- 
ra This is unquestionably the strongest in- 
e to ethical conduct in any group of boys. 
) ves the imp director and counselors to 
definite ideals and standards of conduct and 


to guide and direct all the camp 
to insure respect for these ideals 


indards and s adherence to them by 

embe the camp community. After a 
ears the ideals and standards become sacred 
ns and take the form of a code, which suc- 
g generations will accept as the unwritten 


he respected and obeved implicitly. The 
mental qualities, such as honesty, truthful- 
punctuality, respect for 
rhts of others, unselfishness, loyalty, good 
sportsmanship, and gentlemanly manners are held 


deals of conduct which everyone is expect- 


ichieve. The results attained depend largely 


WATER 
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on the force of public opinion or camp spirit exist- 
ing in the group. A mother wrote to the director 
ot the camp where her boy had spent the summer : 
“Jack returned from camp in splendid physical 
condition. | am particularly happy over his im- 
provement in manners and conduct. He has cor 
rected faults and developed fine traits of char 
acter. How do you accomplish in two months 
what I was unable to do in years?” This par 
ticular boy was an only child; he had been un 
responsive to the admonitions of parents and 
teachers, but at the camp he soon learned that his 
standing among his fellows depended on his con 
duct. He caught the camp spirit and found joy 
and happiness in living up to the code. The 
same principles apply to the relations between 
girls and their counsellors. 

The summer camp deserves a prominent place 
in American education because of the large con 
tribution that it is making in the development ot 
No effort 


should be spared to encourage the extension of 


stalwart, upright, and loyal citizens. 


camps until all boys and girls in the land shall 
enjoy the advantages of camping as a part of their 


education. 





Pollution of Waters as a 
Menace to Wild Life and 


Public Recreation 
(Continued from page 213) 
of pollution problems by different associations. 
Many of them, such as the American Society of 
Civil Water Works 


Association, the American Gas Association and 


Engineers, the American 
the American Paper and Pulp Association have 
done work on these problems. The stimulation 
of intelligent public interest in these matters and 
the holding of regional conferences between the 
public authorities, the polluting interests and 
those damaged will also be done as means permit. 

I am delighted that a committee on pollution 
of waterways is to be created by this conference. 
There is a great public work for it to do. There 
is plenty of work for all of us. I am sure, if 
events should prove that the committee on pollu- 
tion is better equipped for meeting the problems 
than is the National Coast Anti-Pollution League, 
that the men composing the League will welcome 
the efforts of the President’s Committee and will 
cooperate most heartily in all efforts to secure 
the preservation of our waterways for recreation 


and other uses. 










































































































































































































































































































































































Outdoor Recreation as a Factor in Child 
Welfare 


ETHEL PERRIN 


\ssociate Director Health Education, 
American Child Health Association 


If one hasn't a bigger philosophy of life to 
cling to, there is an overwhelming satisfaction 
in adopting a faith in the power of out-of-door 


recreation; and even if one has a better philoso- 


phy, there can scarcely be a better second-best 
one than this. Play is a moral force, it is sanity, 
it is development, as well as recreation. Play 
brings relief from fretting cares, it is a safety 
exhaust for disappointments and worries. 

One of the popular war ballads might happily 
be reincarnated, so that the lips of thousands 
would tingle with a new glad refrain: “Pack up 
your troubles in your old golf bag, and play, play, 
play.” As you approach the eighteenth hole, the 
world itself is only a glad big slice of all out-of- 
doors—and a bit of a ball. The essence of happi- 
ness is served on the tennis court. As your arms 
and legs plough through a bracing surf, your 
satisfied spirit can never be touched by the heavy 
finger of gloom. And after such wholesome out- 
of-door exercise there is apt to follow good dis- 
position, good appetite, good digestion, perfect 
sleep. 

The subject of this paper scarcely needs any 
argument. That outdoor recreation is a factor 
It is al- 


most axiomatic. The statement is proved over 


in child welfare is a self-evident fact. 


and over again, every day, whenever any adult 


sees children at play in the open. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PLAY TO CHARACTER 


I have interested myself recently in preparing a 
chart which puts into concrete form the contri- 
butions which each phase of athletics makes to 
character building. Even those of us who are 
accustomed to think in terms of the fundamental- 
ness of big muscle activity and play, may be sur- 


1 


prised to note just how many and how significant 


are these contributions. For there are no less 
than fifty desirable attributes including social, 
physical, mental and emotional good-character 
traits, which may be influenced or developed 
through play and exercise. The social attributes 
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in this list include aggressiveness, ambition, co- 
operation, courage, courtesy, decision, follower- 
ship, honesty, leadership, loyalty, perseverance, 
play spirit, self-control, self-reliance, self-ap- 
praisal, self-consciousness overcome, sportsman- 
ship. The physical characteristics comprise ability 
to escape danger, ability to express ideas through 
action, ability to relax, ability to stimulate devel- 
opment of special muscle groups, endurance, flex- 
ibility, grace, kinesthetic sense, motor control, 
muscular strength, poise, posture, rhythm, vigor. 
The mental qualities are ability to exercise under 
difficult conditions, ability to make quick and accu- 
rate judgments, ability to respond to commands, 
appreciation of music, definite goal of attainment, 
familiarity with music, imagination, incentive for 
physical efficiency, individuality, initiative, origi- 
nality, poise, resourcefulness, self-appraisal, un- 
derstanding of rhythm, phraseology and pitch of 
music; and in the emotional realm we may list 
control of temper, enthusiasm, pleasure in achieve- 
ment, pleasure in rhythm. Doubtless this list, full 
though it is, might be extended indefinitely. How- 
ever, even as it stands, it represents a composite 
character which you and I might find it in our 
hearts to respect, admire and even to envy in 
some respects. 

It is true that no one branch of athletics con- 
tributes to the building of every one of these 
desirable character attributes; but there is not 
one characteristic mentioned to which some one 
or more types of physical activity do not con- 
tribute, and there is no type of physical activity 
which does not help to develop more than one of 
these recognized qualities. 

In the chart I have grouped the physical activi- 
ties under the following headings: Athletics, Abil- 
ity Tests, Group Games, Dancing, Gymnastics, 
Apparatus and Stunts. Not all of these activities 
are universally practiced out of doors, but many 
of them are, and some which are usually practiced 
indoors could with benefit be translated into out- 


door activities. The school gymnasium hour, tor 
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example, can very frequently with greater profit of those of us who are charged with promoting 
fer out on the playground the same exercise the happy play of children (and who is there 
program as is given indoors. If the value of an among the body of citizenship who can honestly 
exercise is admitted indoors, how much more sidestep this responsibility?). The first of these 
valuable will it be when practiced out in the sun principles is that we should provide interesting 
| fresh air! activity for everybody and not only for the spe- 
There is no question about the power of play cialized athlete. There is scarcely a college in the 
as a significant factor in child welfare. Outdoor country where for decades the picked team has 
provides the rosy cheeks and strong hearts not been coached at the expense of the ordinary 
physical health. Its wholesomeness of activity student body. The same practice is observed in 
that sows the seeds of mental high schools far and wide. Those of us who are 
it no other reason for being, privileged to pass in and out of school buildings 
be justified on the grounds of notice the same pernicious practice creeping into 

he 


peing 


ng in good citizenship. The first even the elementary schools. The athlete is 
good citizenship comes at about carried to further achievement and success on 


when the groups of chil the shoulders of the masses; that his body may be 


he 


e on whether to play developed to super pr portions, the bodies ot t 
r see a Lassie?” and rest of his classmates receive only sketchy atten- 
) the game represent tion from the professional coach or physical edu- 
\t this impressionable cation director. 
bling, little grumbling, no 
?, ' a ATHLETICS FOR ALL. 
aw. Such poor spirit is 
has not been consist- Childhood is distinctly that time of life when 
hed in true democracy habits are formed. If any individual is denied 
then the opportunity to acquire the happy, whole- 
future politician gets some habits of generous out-of-door recreation, 
sportsmanship when there is little hope that he can change his ways in 
wads up to congratulate adulthood. So the burden is upon the school 
lks home with his team. system to provide this opportunity for every 
n if we can’t take the child. 
ime!” | am not opposed to class teams, school teams 
tage of disorganization, and college teams. They offer very worth while 
rowded tenement street physical, mental and social advantages to those 
New York, played in who are already proficient in their accomplish- 
ith a mixed team, as- ments. But I insist that favoring those who are 
nationality, is still played already physically favored is autocracy, not de- 
When the umpire calls mocracy, in physical education. I am _ willing 
‘kes. you’re out!” even that any amount of time, money, equipment and 
ished, the bat rings down service be spent on the top teams, provided an 
second’s hesitation, the adequate and like amount of oversight be given 
lines. or takes his place in those who are but ordinary in their accomplish- 
There is social medi- ments. 
s beneficial as the physi- Many school departments of physical education 
1 and- leg muscles! are living up to their responsibilities in regard to 
all of their children but there are a great many 
RECREATION : 7 ' 
other schools which have a long way to go to 
sed of the text assigned arrive at the desired democratic standard. 


the program committee ‘ , , 
1 1 ¢ ) REMEMBER THE GIrRLs! 
lanned for. But I have 


in order to have an oppor- My second principle is that girls should have 
ally related theme which the same opportunities for physical exercise as 
in recreation. are afforded boys. I have visited many schools 


amental principles which where the entire out-of-door playground space 
of 


for the earnest thought had been given over, without any thought in- 
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Justice, to boys were practicing for some 


state track event other competitive athletic 
sport. While the boys had the open school yard, 
the girls were | play baseball indoors in 
the gymnasium. more often than not, after 
a short play period in the gymnasium, a whistle 
would blow signalling the girls to clear the floor 
so that the boys’ basket ball team could get in 
their daily practice often I have had occa- 
sion to observe t [ en in the public school 
system, the world 
Skilled coaches hi 


their boys’ athleti ; OF TOI boys’ school, but the 


ecreation is a boy’s world. 

engaged by schools for 

prevailing opiniot been that any little play- 

leader, however tutored, will do for the 

girls; or, worse than this, the girls may inherit 

the spare time of the man coach for the boys. 
‘a 


Frequently he brings to his new task but a knowl- 


edge of the techni football or pole vaulting, 


scarcely assets 1n letic leader for girls. In 


some city schools, to be sure, girls’ athletics re- 
ceive a just and adequate attention, but there are 
still many in which they do not. I hope to see 
soon the dawn o lay when girls everywhere, 
in both rural and school districts, will have 
an equally effective play leader, and an equal 
sharing in whatever outlay is made for the recrea- 
tion of boys. This does not mean that I would 
deprive the boys of any advantages that they are 
enjoying already; rather would I change condi- 
tions, broaden the angle of vision, and the school 
physical education resources until girls get an 
equally generous opportunity. 


This will mean 


houses on crampe its will even necessitate 


no more building of school 


a more universal following of the plan used in 


some cities of cot property adjacent to 


old closed-in scho gs for the purpose of 
providing adequat space for school children 
of both sexes. a school site adjacent 
to a city park has been found practicable in one 
city. Though the school itself is built on a small 
plot, the whole of the park becomes the school 
playground. Adequate space, equipment and 
supervision for tl m of girls as well as 
for boys is impet democracy in recrea- 


tion. 
No PLAY CZARS 


\ third necessity to the democratizing of recre- 


ation is, to my mi substitution of a project 


method in play fot present overlordship which 


unfortunately is discovered all too frequently on 


school and park playground. The play leader is 


often the Czar of the grounds; and the enti: 
play hour smacks of paternalism. By virtue 
her position, the leader furnishes the equipment, 
ready made, for all recreation. It may be faut 
less equipment; it is frequently too faultless. 

I am not a great believer in expensively 
equipped playgrounds. Too often I have s 
children walk right past playground gates to 
nearby vacant lot, the only furnishings of whic! 
are a few mounds and scooped out hollows, 
few tin cans, a few scraps of wood and a labo: 
iously built ball field kept hand plucked of 
obstreperous weeds. Children made it, so in y 
eyes let it pass for a baseball diamond. In their 
it is one. 

I want to see children given as much oppor- 
tunity as possible to construct their own outdoor 
play equipment. Why shouldn’t new public play- 
grounds be built by the children themselves? 
Think of a child’s joy in helping to dig the play- 
ground jumping pit, even if his small share is 
but lifting out one or two tiny shovels of dirt. 
In his eyes, that hole will be glorified for years; 
his part in digging it may become a part of play- 
ground tradition that will mark him as one of the 
oldest inhabitants. Newer arrivals may point 
him out and say he helped dig their sand pit. If 
digging the sand pit should be his one claim to 
distinction, how much his self esteem will rise 
on this account! 

Similarly sand boxes may be made, frames built 
and sand carried, by the older children. Big boys 
might with profit make their own running tracks. 
This may mean carting cinders in wheelbarrows 
but such a task will be sought as a premium. In- 
deed, children will find some coin in which to pay 
for the privilege, for the constructive creative 
work-interest in building the track will rival their 
recreation-interest in the completed track. 

Let children work out their games, too. Most 
of the popular social games which children love 
are spontaneous outgrowths of the play hours of 
former generations. Children of today are just 
as creative, just as inventive as children of yester- 
day. Why should they be taught all their games 
ready made, when there is such a store of imagi- 
native power in their young brains? Imitative 
games, tag games and goal games will be created 
by children with remarkable universality if they 
are given the least bit of encouragement. When 
this is done, playgrounds will look less like puppet 
shows than they sometimes do now, play will be 
freer and easier, and the playleader will become 

(Continued on page 246) 
















| during the past few days 










whether we have all sensed the tremendous social 


nificance of the very fact of this Conference. 


ny of us have been engaged upon the work of 
» Committees, with their problems to be solved, 
| their decisions to be reached, and have found 
lif a proper sense of proportion. 
Here we are, the United States of America, one 


most powerful of the nations 






have ever existed, setting out in a practical, 







mmon sense way, at the call of the President, 
he Chief Executive of the country, in an effort to 
e our country, through an extension of oppor- 
ity for outdoor recreation, a land of whole- 
e enjoyment and perennial gladness. Such an 
and the 


rt must comn attention of the whole 











is a long road upon which we have set out 
there are factors which, in the long run, 
contribute to the success of this endeavor. 
ng them, I hope, will be counted the muse- 


History, great and small. 


() Loves Best WHAT ONE Knows BEST 






1e Armistice, the regiment with which | 






ussociated was moved down to the little 
| Department of Mayenne. 
a school house where there 








a lot of littlke French children attending 
| became interested in looking over their 
and seeing the kind of lessons they were 
ng. One of them which particularly inter- 

e was what they 


called a “Petite Geog- 






he outstanding feature of this book 
{ old all about the things which could 


immediate neighborhood. Then 










on to develop the things that could be 


things of historical 


gnificance, natural wonders, art objects, indus- 
e agricultural activities: after that it told 


France, and what a wonderful country 
| finally, it mentioned the rest of 


he motto on the cover of that book 





The Educational Value of Museums 
National Parks 


Cuauncey J. HAMLIN 


Museums 









President of the American Association of 











was, “One loves best, what one knows best.” 
That motto, | think, carried a lesson for us all. 
I think that one explanation of the intense love of 
their country which the French display lies in the 
fact that the children of France have been edu- 
cated in this way. 
Here 
lies the mission of the Natural History Museum. 
A knowledge of Nature and its mysteries leads 


“One loves best, what one knows best.” 


one to a keener enjoyment of the great out-of 
doors. 

Today fifty-one per cent of the people of the 
United States live in cities—great and small. It 
It is our 
dream in the American Association of Museums 


is the privilege of all of us to dream. 


that every one of these cities, in time, will have 
its small or large Natural History Museum. Now 
that dream is no more chimerical than the dream 
that the pioneers in the field of the public library 
held in their hearts not so many years ago—that 
there would be a public library established in 
every city and town—and that dream is in a fair 
way to being realized. 


UNDERSTANDING THE NEAR THINGS 


May | visualize to you what I conceive to be the 
province of the small museum in the small com- 
munity? We have these great institutions like 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National Muse- 
um, the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, the Field Museum in Chicago, and 
others throughout the country. The small muse 
um, of course, cannot hope to compete with these 
large museums. The small museum should have 
exhibits illustrating the Natural History of the lo 
cality. It should not attempt to visualize the his- 
tory of the world but should confine itself to its 
intimate local history. The story of the geology, 
the flora and fauna of the locality should be told 
and these stories should be told in such a way that 
they can be readily understood by children. If 
any of these museums have scientific collections— 
I mean reserve scientific collections—we recom- 
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mend that they be taken out of the show rooms 
and put in storage for the use of students. On 
the floor of the museum we recommend placing 
the things that people can easily understand and 
that can be displayed in a popular way so that any 
boy or girl of thirteen or fourteen will be able to 
grasp their significance 

Now every normal boy and girl, when he or 
she reaches the age of twelve or thirteen, arrives 
at a stage of development when the desire to col- 
lect things is uppermost. I warrant that many of 
us here have had our collections of stamps, mar- 
bles, horse-chestnuts, and whatnot,—this is a 
natural instinct,—if that instinct can be seized 
intelligent direction, then we 
reat nature lovers out of our 


upon and given an 
are going to make 
And wh 


dren—our children in the crowded cities? It 


children. does that mean for our chil- 


means, in the human equation, that these chil- 
dren are going to enjoy getting out into the coun- 
try rather than finding amusement in a stuffy 
room. Whenever they have the opportunity they 
will want to go out into the open. Child life is 


thrilled by the field of exploration. Field trips 


under guidance the museum give instruction 
in real conservation—not to pluck the wild flow- 
ers, not to kill harmless reptile, and, last but 
not least, children are led into the great and whole- 
some out-of-doors. Children can be taught these 
things, are being taught them through the exten- 
sion work of the museums all over the country. 

Museums need not, of cours; ,stop their work 
when the child grows older. There comes a time 


in the child’s life en his thoughts turn to other 


things. But, after they grow up, they come back 
in later years to the study of Nature and it be- 
comes an essential part of their very lives. 
OPppoRTUNITIES FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Now this kind raining which one receives in 


such a museum builds 


yr an understanding of the 
fundamental laws of science, trains the power of 
observation and turns out citizens interested in 


the open. Such citizens will bring their support 


to park, playground and recreation movements in 


which we are all so much interested. Among the 
devotees of museums you find many of the loyal 
workers in the cause of recreation. Many of these 
museums, as corporate bodies, have cooperated 
with the recreation movement in the past and 
these will continue to do so. Some of them have 
already established schools and camps in parks 


and some of them have established temporary 


MUSEUMS 


museums in the parks for the enjoyment of its 
wonders. 
In connection with this phase, I want to speak 





of the value to a park—a great out-of-doors 
recreational area in having connected with it a 
small natural history museum which will serve 
as an introduction for the thousands of visitors 
to the wonders to be seen within the area of that 
park. Last year there were 100,000 visitors to 
Yellowstone Park. Lots of them saw the geysers 
in action. How many of them really understood 
the geysers, why and how, and how many of them 
could have been shown just how geysers operate 
by means of little models in a small museum lo- 
cated at headquarters? The Yosemite, a marvel 
of glaciated action, could have intensely interesting 
models showing the movements of the glacier and 
the way it was carved out of the mountains. ‘This 
movement for museums in the National Parks has 
already been started. There is now an excellent 
small museum, in very adequate quarters, in the 
Yosemite; there are the beginnings of a museum 
in the Yellowstone, and, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Stella Leviston, a museum has been started 
in the Mesa Verde National Park. 

Thousands and thousands of the visitors to the 
National Parks would visit a natural history muse- 
um for the first time in their experience. They 
would return to their own home town, thrilled 
with the idea of what a natural history museum 
might be able to accomplish. Perhaps the dream 
of the American Association of Museums—that 
every community of reasonable size in the coun- 
try have a museum—would be largely advanced 
through these thousands of returning visitors, 
who have enjoyed the possibilities of museums 
and what they can teach, planning them then in 
their own home community. 

[ think you will be interested to know that the 
American Association of Museums, in connec- 
tion with the National Park Service, has been 
making an exhaustive study of this project, and, 
at its recent convention, after discussion, unani- 
mously endorsed the idea. The Association has 
appointed a committee which is now at work to 
see whether something cannot be done toward 
advancing this project. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the dis- 
tinguished honor of coming before this Conter- 
ence as a representative of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, and, on the Association’s be- 
half, I pledge to you and the members of the Con- 
ference our hearty cooperation in the cause to 


which we are all devoted. 











loser Correlati f the Work of Priv 
_,| Closer Correlation of the Work of Private 
° 
Agencies 
. By 
LEE F. HANMER 
9 Russell Sage Foundation 
popular form of sport for which there seems of their use, or finding a way for working girls 
no closed season is the correlation and co- of moderate means to have a joyous holiday in 
rate ordination of private welfare agencies. It is not the country under right conditions, or any one 
surprising that this pastime has become so popular of the many worthy objects of these organiza- 
rv and is pursued with such enthusiasm. When we tions that have been drawn together here for this 
ing look at the list of about 125 organizations and conference, 
agencies that are represe ited at this conference, What these people need is that kind of correla- 
his it is quite natural to assume that they must be tion that brings to them recognition and appro- 
is stepping on one another’s toes and getting in one bation for the earnest work they are doimg; that 
lent another’s way generally. affords them an opportunity to know about and 
the \t first thought it would seem to be highly appreciate the work that other agencies are doing, 
in lesirable to form some kind of super-organization and to get the inspiration of coming together to 
relate, coordinate, systematize and direct tell their own stories of their work and get the 
ted this great number of undertakings that seem to spirit of team-work and cooperation that comes 
much in common. It is just at that point from mutual acquaintance and understanding. 
the where we would do well to proceed with caution. This conference has proceeded along right lines, 
lise- The wrecks of such laudable projects are strewn [ am sure, in having presented to us the out 
hey all along the highway to say nothing of the dam- standing factors in the conservation and develop 
led age to the many movements that correlation was ment of our out »f-door resources and the taking 
eum sought to aid | shall not recite the details of of an inventory of the agencies, Federal, State 
eam these tragic though well-intended efforts to tell and private, that are at work in promoting their 
her fellow how and where and when to use. I wish th.. when we come together again, 
un operate. It isn’t always well to broadcast all one and I assume that we shall, we may center our 
ced knows about some things. Let it suffice to say attention upon the reports of all these agencies 
tors, that experience and the exercise of good judg- in their respective fields, and afford an oppor- 
ims ment clearly indicate the wisdom of Joseph Lee’s tunity for those who are working with enthusiasm 
! admonition to aspiring coordinators when he said, and devotion to tell us what they are doing and 
“Brighten the corner where you are but don’t what they hope to do. It will be a wonderful 
inate.” story and it will constitute an honorable chapter 
ne he work of most private agencies has in its in the record of practical good citizenship. 
rer f a rather high percentage of sentiment. What you and I and all of us want and need 
This sentiment furnishes the motive power that is that kind of correlation that gives opportunity 
n!- lrives people to work and plan and sacrifice their for acquaintance and mutual understanding ; that 
has \ mfort and means to do this worthy thing lets us know what others are working to accom 
t that they have organized to bring about, whether plish, and that provides practical means for united 
vard it be getting children out of the slums into the effort on matters of mutual interest. 
glorious open country for a never-to-be-forgotten Let us seek to correlate our work by means of 
dis- y, or the establishment of sanctuaries and an informal committee—not a new formal organ 
te S reeding grounds for the migratory birds, or ization—a committee that shall serve us as a 
“1a- the 1 resting of the great denuded areas, or the collector and disseminator of information and a 
be- re tion of polluted waterways, or the pre- rallying point for future gatherings similar to 
“on- se1 \‘f great reaches of forest and mountain this. 
to and stream for the people’s perpetual heritage, or I wonder if you fully realize what an epoch- 
tt ng of trails for hiking and the promotion making thing has happened here in Washington 
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this week. Do we really appreciate what it means 
to the work that our several agencies are seeking 
to do and to the happiness and welfare of all the 
people to have the President of the United States 
stand here and declare in no uncertain terms for 
the conservation and development of the Nation’s 
vast resources for outdoor recreation and the 
promotion of their use to the end that all may 
come to know and enjoy true sportsmanship, 
right living, square dealing, and the wholesome 
inspiration that comes from contact with the 


great out-of-doors? He said, “I want to see all 
Americans have a reasonable amount of leisure. 
Then I want to see them educated to use such 
leisure for their own enjoyment and betterment 
and the strengthening of the quality of their 

That alone is well worth all that 


citizenship.” 
this conference has cost in time and effort and 


money. 


Now what are the practical means of promot- 
ing team-work among us in seeking the realiza- 
tion of these ideals? Here are some of them: 

1. Acquaintance and mutual understanding 
brought about by means of a statement of the 
objects and activities of all our agencies published 


and widely distributed 


2. Information in available form concerning 
the resources and opportunities for outdoor rec- 


reation 


3. Concerted effort in stimulating Govern- 
ment action for the conservation and development 
of these recreation resources 

4. A means of bringing about future confer- 
ences of this sort under Federal auspices. This 
we hope will be accomplished by the appointment 


of a continuing committee that shall put into 
effect what has been agreed upon here this week. 

5. A determination to practice in our inter- 
organization relations the same ideals of sports- 
manship and team-work that we seek to promote 
among the boys and girls, and men and women 
with whom we are working 

Each can help the other, the others can help 
us, and together we can win. 


National Recreation 


Opportunities 
(Continued from page 194) 
tendency to class and caste, than the democracy of 
individual parts and prowess in sport. 
Out of this conference I trust there may come 
a better appreciation of the necessary develop- 
ment of our life along these directions. They 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AND CHILD WELFARE 









should be made to contribute to health, to broader 
appreciation of nature and her works, to a truer 
insight into the whole affair of existence. They 
should be the means of acquainting all of us with 
the wonders and delights of this world in which 
we live, and of this country of which we are thie 
joint inheritors. Through them we may teach 
our children true sportsmanship, right living, the 
love of being square, the sincere purpose to make 
our lives genuinely useful and helpful to our fel- 
lows. All of these may be implanted through a 
wise use of recreational opportunities. 

I want to see all Americans have a reasonable 
amount of leisure. Then I want to see them edu- 
cated to use such leisure for their own enjoyment 
and betterment, and the strengthening of the 
quality of their citizenship. We can go a lon; 
way in that direction by getting them out of doors 
and really interested in nature. We can make 
still further progress by engaging them in games 
and sports. Our country is a land of cultured 
men and women. It is a land of agriculture, of 
industries, of schools, and of places of religious 
worship. It is a land of varied climes and sce- 
nery, of mountain and plain, of lake and river. It 
is the American heritage. We must make it a 
land of vision, a land of work, of sincere striving 
for the good, but we must add to all these, in or- 
der to round out the full stature of the people, an 
ample effort to make it a land of wholesome en- 
joyment and perennial gladness. 





Outdoor Recreation as a 


Factor in Child Welfare 


(Continued from page 242) 
less of the overlord and more of a fellow play- 
mate. 
THE GoLtDEN AGE FOR INSTRUCTION 
The last underlying principle in the democracy 
of recreation for which I would urge your cham- 
pionship today is this—that in our early physical 
education we bear in mind the public facilities 
for adult recreation and prepare our children to 
utilize these facilities. We have public swimming 
pools and beaches—yet how many thousands there 
are who are unable to swim; we have public golf 
courses—yet all golf sticks look alike to the great 
majority of us; we have park tennis courts, but 
they are enjoyed by the few, not by the many. 
There comes a time in the school life of every 
child when he can grasp the principles of such 
(Continued on page 266) 











: Summary of Resolutions Adopted by 


President’s National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation 


outdoor recreation furnishes opportunity 
iin abounding health, strength, wholesome en- 


joyment, understanding and love of nature, good 
Lad ’ 





vship and keen sportsmanship and, above all, 
1, has a direct beneficial influence on the formation 
' of sturdy character by developing those qualities 
-_ of self-control, endurance under hardship, reliance 
the on self, and cooperation with others in team work, 
which are so necessary to good citizenship, 
ise That National Parks, consisting of permanent 
ke national reservations to protect inviolate those 
— wonderful or unique areas of our country which 
red are museums representing the scenery and prin- 
cipal natural features of the United States, be 
se tected completely from economic use; that 
nica scenic qualities should represent features of 
It national importance as distinguished from sec- 
+ a tional or local significance and that they should 
ing be preserved in a condition of unmodified nature. 
or- That National Forests, areas set aside to pro- 
nd maintain in a permanently productive or 
en- useful condition lands unsuited to agriculture but 


of yielding timber or other general public 
ts, should be developed to the greatest pos- 
extent consistent with permanent productiv- 
) insure the highest use of 


such a way as tl 





> all parts of the area involved. 
? there is need for a careful survey of 
ta lands, and consideration of administration, 
perhaps under a Commission form, centered as 
the President’s Cabinet. 

l, county, state and national governments 
suits urged to acquire areas suitable for recreation 
am- and to preserve wild life, within easy access of 
sical all tl peo] le of the Nation. 

‘ties That laws to uphold private owners in the pro- 

n to tection of such plants as dogwood, mountain 

= laurel, | olly and other valuable native vegetation 

1 oe should be enacted by all the states. 

ool Recognizing the need of a National Arboretum 

elt and Botanical Park. 

be That the greatest problem in connection with 

‘ wild bird conservation today is wider education, 

very that re should be better enforcement of exist- 
ich ing regulation of bag limits, provision of 


Ics. 


That effort should be continued for the preser- 
vation of game animals through propagation, 
refuges, public shooting grounds, prevention of 
destructive practices, non-sale regulations, bag 
limits, licensing systems, special funds and other 
methods. 

That scientific investigation of fishery resources 
be encouraged, that propagation, stocking and 
rescue operations be encouraged and enlarged, 
especially looking toward the protection of sal- 
mon, striped bass, shad, sturgeon and black bass. 

That solution of problems of water pollution 
and drainage should be sought by education and 
fact-finding; that indiscriminate drainage is a 
conspicuous source of waste. 

Recognizing the value of international athletic 
competitions. 

Urging industries to provide facilities for 
organized games and to support municipal pro- 
vision of outdoor recreation facilities. 

Calling attention to the value for agricultural 
workers of all types of informal recreation and 
organized games, and for city dwellers of such 
recreations as fishing, hunting, boating and camp- 
ing, which involve a complete change of environ- 
ment. 

Endorsing nature study. 


MuNICIPAL PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


That in view of the massing of our population 
in cities and towns, which, so far as foreseeable 
will increasingly continue; and in view of the 
helplessness of children and youths to determine 
their own environment, and admitting their in- 
herent right to a place in which to play; the Con- 
ference recognizes that it is the duty of every 
community to provide and operate, either by pub- 
lic or private means, adequate space for play and 
recreation and that at least ten per cent. of the 
area of a community should be regarded as the 
minimum requirement for this purpose, so dis- 
tributed as to give all sections, as nearly as may 
be, equal accommodation both as to location and 
area. 

And to this end in new city additions of ten 
acres or more this provision should be made a 
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condition of sucl ditions’ acceptance by the 
municipalitic 
And recognizi1 


from its pleasure-giving object, is an important 


rther that recreation, aside 


element in foste: good citizenship, it is the 


duty of the community to furnish on its play- 
grounds organized recreation under executive 
leadership of high character. 

That the President’s Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation looks ipproval on those agencies 
and institutions seeking to give specialized pro- 
fessional training to workers in the various fields 


of recreation. 
OutTpoor RECREATION NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


1. That the Conference believes that the basic 


recreational n of all children are the same 
and urges the value of a statement of average 
outdoor standards for children, based on a thor- 
ough study. Su statement will serve as a 
minimum which m be freely exceeded, but 


which we shall first endeavor to make universal. 


2. That in vie f the fact that 400 cities and 
towns of 8,000 or more are reported not to have 
a single playground or play leader, the Confer- 
ence urges that these communities and all others 
take up the stud f the outdoor recreation needs 


of their childrei th the purpose of immediate 


action, 


3. That the 1 reation needs of the country’s 
15,000,000 rural ildren should be studied and 
provided for in connection with the schools and 
in cooperation w igencies promoting helpful 
social activities means of enriching country 
life and countera the lure of the city. 

4. That the Conference urges the basic impor- 
tance of training leaders for recreational activi- 
ties. It also « tention to the need of recrea- 
tion institutes with traveling instructors. 

5. That the g1 h of our cities and communi- 
ties has been such that inadequate provision has 
been made for the recreational needs of their 


people, and land within the corporation limits of 
such communities costly. Very definite co- 
operation should be sought with cities, towns and 
rural communities looking towards the acquisition 

by public funds, of tracts of 


oO 
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land generally unsuited for cultivation, but well 
adapted for outdoor recreation, within reasonable 
distance from the centers of said cities, towns or 
communities, with the object of developing such 
areas as may be selected for general recreational 
centers open to all citizens and their families un- 
der regulations to be determined by said cities and 
communities. 

6. That commercial housing enterprises be 
urged to consider the setting aside of a certain 
proportion of land for the purpose of meeting 
the needs of the children for small interior play- 
grounds. 


List of Committees and 
Chairmen 


1. Committee to Effect Permanent Organization, 
CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN. 

, Central Resolutions Committee, CHARLES SHELDON 
3. Committee on Formulation of Educational Program 
for Outdoor Recreation, Ray LyMAn WILpB 
4. Committee on International Agreements, JoHn 

BARTON PAYNE. 
Committee on Correlation of Work of Federal 
Agencies in Outdoor Recreation, JoHN T. Ticert. 
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6. Committee on Correlation of Agencies Other Thar 
Federal, Cart E. MILLIKEN. 

7. Committee on Game and Fur-Bearing Animals, 
Joun M. PHILLIPs. 

8. Committee on Fish, Witt H. Dire. 

9. Committee on Birds, T. Grrpert PEARSON. 

10. Committee on Plants and Flowers, Mrs. Fairrax 
HARRISON, 

11. Committee on Federal Land Policy, Including Na- 
tional Parks, National Forests and Public Domain, 
JoHN C. MERRIAM. 


12. Committee on State Parks and Forests, CHARLES 





LATHROP PACK. 

13. Committee on Municipal Parks and Playgrounds 
GeorcE E. DIckIE. 

14. Committee on Outdoor Recreation Needs for Chil- 
dren, Mrs. EvA WHITING WHITE. 

15. Committee on Citizenship Values of Outdoor Recre 
ation, FRANK A. CHASE. 

16. Committee on Survey and Classification of Recrea- 
tion Resources, WiLL O. DOoo.irTt_Le. 

17. Committee on Financial Encouragement of Outdoo! 
Recreation, Murray HUuLBERT. 

18. Committee on Pollution of Waterways, Henr\ 
3,ALDWIN WARD. 

19. Committee on Value of Outdoor Recreation to In 
dustrial Workers, A. J. BERREs. 
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P] cat \ssocia- League of American Pen Women Society of American Foresters 
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( Military Order of the World War The Conservation Council 
S 1 Hj Preser- Motion Picture Theatre Owners of The Disabled Emergency Officers of 
S America the World War 
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Society \ meri National Coast Anti-Pollution League Young Men’s Christian Association 
\m ca National Congress of Mothers and Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
Federa International Parents-Teachers Associations Young Women’s Christian Association 
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Problems of Public Service 


(Continucad rot page 220 ) 


too much toward the theory, ‘Let George do it.” 
The states ask the national government to do 
certain things ; the county, the state; and the city, 
the county, instead of doing them themselves. 


And likewise, the people are asking their govern- 
ments to do many things which they could do 
themselves, if they would join hands. There is 
of necessity a limitation to what governments can 
do in the service of the people, and that limit is 


mostly determined the means the people set at 
their command. ‘Taxation is a problem all of its 
own and at the present time especially, it is a 
tantalizing and even dangerous thorn in the flesh 
of every citizen of the country. It certainly be- 
hooves us who are responsible for the levying of 
taxes as well as the expenditures of moneys so 
received, to be very careful and conscientious in 
the exercise of our authority and the discharge of 
our duties. 


WHat Aspout A MEASURE OF SELF-SUPPORT? 
There are many activities which we advocate 
and conduct which need and should not be a 


burden upon the taxpayer at all. The taxpayer 


has done his full share in providing the grounds 


and the necessary equipment and accommodations, 
and he should be relieved wherever possible from 
also bearing the cost of ‘operation. The people 
who make use of the accommodations so fur- 


nished must, and they are willing to, sustain the 


service furnished through such operation by the 
payment of reasonable fees. Bathing, boating, 


tennis, golf and similar service can and should 
be made self-sustaining. Free service for such 
activities is not at re justified than was the 
distribution of fre as was the custom until 
recently on the pat tf the United States Con- 
gress. 

The exploitation of the possibilities for making 
certain branche f outdoor recreation service 
self-sustaining is certainly worth the attention of 
every official and organization interested and con- 
nected with such public service. Without the 
least intention or desire to laud my home city or 
the department with which I am connected, I 
believe I may be permitted to state here what 


Minneapolis has complished and expects to 


1 


accomplish in providing municipal golf courses. 
We now have two eighteen-hole courses. On one 
of them we have a fine building, costing $75,000, 


paid for out of the revenue derived from fees. 





* PUBLIC SERVICE 


On the other we expect to erect a similar building 
in due time, for which purpose we have already 
accumulated in the treasury $20,000 from fees. 

The Board of Park Commissioners has just 
closed a contract with a company holding a large 
tract of land adjacent to the city, under which 
the company deeded to the city 154 acres of land, 
on which it will construct a fully equipped golf 
course, to be ready for service next year. The 
total cost of land and improvements will be $200,- 
000. The course will be paid for in yearly in- 
stallments out of the revenue of the course, after 
the cost of operation has been deducted. We are 
endeavoring to procure one or two more such 

(Continued on page 256) 


Save the Wild | Fiseees’ 


(Continued from page 207) 

yet passed; the Maryland law provides that no 
one shall enter upon the land of another and pick 
flowers or take away any of the trees without 
written permission of the owner, subject to a fine 
of twenty-five dollars and imprisonment. Some 
States are suggesting offering part of the fine to 
whoever complains with the possibility that the 
constables and other officers may try to earn more 
money for watching for such violations. It may 
be necessary to arouse a little more sentiment. 


THE Scuoo_ts HELP GREATLY 


Our greatest chance of spreading the idea of 
protection of the wild flower, I believe, is through 
the schools, and a constantly increasing effort 1s 
being made along these lines. Teachers in the 
schools who are interested should speak on nature 


subjects. In large towns and cities the teachers 


are beginning to take an active interest in t 
phase of the work. I have been told several! times 
by officers that they were beginning to question 
whether the efforts that have been started are do- 
ing any good and I have not until this spring seen 
any actual evidence of the work. In Washington 
this year we put on an active campaign for the 
protection of dogwood through the assistance of 
Mrs. Noyes. Mr. Noyes is connected with the 


“1 


Star and placed one of his reporters at our sci 
ice for writing anything we wanted, and for two 
weeks we had an article suggested by some offi- 
cer of the society or by Mrs. Noyes or by the 
Star reporter himself, pictures of the flower were 
made with the legend, “Please leave the dogwood 
to be enjoyed.” You will see some of these pic- 
(Continued on page 265) 





iy | The Importance of Doing 
Things Badly 
'S By 


id, I A. WILLIAMS 





1e Mr. Williams, in an article in the Living Age, 
0). - reprinted from the London Outlook, discusses 
nportance of Downg Things Badly. Among 


‘ , 1 1 1 


ter the things which he considers worth doing badly is 


ln- i} i 


uch “Acting, at its best, can be a great art, a thing 
th doing supremely well, though its worth, like 
that of all interpretative arts, is lessened by its 
evanescence. For it works in the impermanent 
ian flesh and blood, and the thing 
the actor creates—for what we call an inter- 
a creative artist working 
is an impression upon, 
ut an emotion or a thought aroused in, the minds of 


lience, and 1s incapable of record. 





me “Acting, then, let me postulate—though I have 


+ 
* TO ] ] hei 
’ I sketcned ever so brit 


fly the proof of my be- 
art. But is anyone ever de- 
in amateur theatricals by 
cannot act well? Nota 
uite rightly not, for acting is 
ibout which I am writing this 
he thi that are worth doing badly. 
her such thing is music; but here the pro- 
‘ts its power, as it does 
ure and unreasoning discrim- 
cting. Most people seem to think that 
lay the piano, fiddle, or 
hey must not do any of 
hey should not indis- 
inferior performances 
even upon their acquaintances, 
here is no place ‘in the home’ for 
nees, is an untruth that 


| daughters have not, with 

| talent, given their parents—and even 
dears of their friends 

ure with the singing of simple songs? 

re comes to the singer the ser- 

n: singing lessons are taken, 

he pupil is of moderate talent and modest 

imitations are discovered. And 

it of ten, the singing is 

How many fathers 


banished music from their homes by 


encouraging their daughters to take singing-les- 
sons? Yet a home may be the fresher for singing 
that would deserve brickbats at a parish concert. 

“This cursed belief, that if a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well, is the cause of 
a great impoverishment in our private life, and 
also, to some extent, of the lowering of standards 
in our public life. For this tenet of proverbial 
faith has two effects on small talents; it leads 
modest persons not to exercise them at all, and 
immodest persons to attempt to do so too much 
and to force themselves upon the public. It leads 
to the decay of letter writing and of the keeping 
of diaries, and, as surely, it leads to the publica- 
tion of memoirs and diaries that should remain 
locked in the writers’ desks. 

“It leads Mr. Blank not to write verses at all 
which he might very well do, for the sake of his 
own happiness and for the amusement of his 
friends—and it leads Miss Dash to pester the 
overworked editors of various journals with her 
unsuccessful imitations of Mr. de la Mare, Mr 
Yeats, and Dr. Bridges. The result is that our 
national artistic life now suffers from two great 
needs: a wider amateur practice of the arts, and 
a higher, more exclusive, professional standard. 
Until these are achieved we shall not get the best 
out of our souls. 

“The truth is, I conceive, that there is for most 
of us only one thing—beyond, of course, our 
duties of citizenship and our personal duties as 


Sons, ¢ 


r husbands, or fathers, daughters, wives, or 
mothers—that is worth doing well—that is to 
say, with all our energy. That one thing may 
be writing, or it may be making steam-engines, or 
laying bricks. But after that there are hundreds 
of things that are worth doing badly, with only 
part of our energy, for the sake of the relaxa- 
tion they bring us, and for the contacts which they 
vive us with other minds. And the sooner [Eng 
land realizes this, as once she did, the happier, 
the more contented, the more gracious, will ow 


land be.” 








Book Reviews 


My HeattH Book. Published by the American Child 
Health Associ 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City 

Very attractive indeed is this Nature’s Health and 
Beauty Score Card which the girl may record the 
points which make 100 per cent. attractive. Emphasis 
is made on play as the greatest of “beauty aids.” 

“Keep the desir play; make opportunities to go 
out to meet the great joy of out of doors. No matter if 
the city girl finds it hard; physical recreation and outdoor 
play are worth a little contriving, for they will yield ample 
returns in bright eyes, a clear head and smiling warm red 
lips. Play out of doors and you will express in face, in 
voice and in carriage that joie de vivre which is a never- 
ending joy alike to the possessor and to all who behold 
her.” 


BuiLpING Stronc Boptt Woods Hutchinson, A.M., 
M.D ublished by Houghton, Mifflin Co., New 
York 

The importance is the subject of the first chap- 
ter of this new I Hutchinson. “Train a child 
to play vigorously and sensibly,” he says in his foreword 
to teachers, and “‘y ngrain into his very marrow 
health habits which | last all his life through; and 
better still, you will make him into a true socialized 
being, able to worl t s fellows.” 

There are additional chapters on the muscle building 
properties of play | how play fits for work in the 
schoolroom. r chapters have to do with swim- 
ming, hiking, camping, baseball, football, nature activi- 
ties, Girl Scot s and Camp Fire Girls. The 
book is address« hild audience whom Dr. 


Hutchinson wishes to reach, and it cannot fail to be inter- 
| bons 


1 


esting as well as instructive, since the health program it 
seeks to promote is expressed in terms of play rather 
than health. 


TEN RECREATIONA -ARTIES, by Helen Durham. The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Price, $.75 

In this attractive booklet Miss Durham has brought 
together and elaborated the games, stunts and dramatic 
features which proved most successful in her work as 
recreation director er the War Work Council of the 

Young Women’s Christian Association. Many novel sug- 

gestions are offered for a peanut party, a newspaper 

party, doll party, a balloon party, a Japanese party, a 

Colonial or Washington’s Birthday party, a circus party, 

an Italian street scene, a gypsy dance and a Christmas 

service. 


) 
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TEN TIMELY DAN Helen Durham and Janet Lane. 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City rice, $.75 

The Colonial nuet, the Gavotte, Jump Jim Crow, 

English Maypole Dance, Italian Tarantella, Japanese 
song and dance, gypsy dance, clown dance, pony ballet, 
an zxsthetic dance, are the dances selected for this com- 
pilation. Each is described in detail and full directions 
are given. It is suggested that some of the dances may 
be advantageously used with Ten Recreational Parttes 
by Miss Durham. 


Motion Pictures FoR COMMUNITY NEEDs, by Gladys and 
Henry Bollman. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York City. Price, $2.00 

Here is a very practical book for churches, schools, 
community centers and similar community groups who 
are putting on motion pictures. It gives the background 
of the motion picture industry, points out sources of in- 
formation and tells of available films and where they can 
be obtained. The book also contains necessary informa- 
tion on the details involved in the showing of a picture, 

| 


such as equipment and installation, operation, projection 
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screens, booths, supplies and the handling and care of 
films. A very helptul chapter is one dealing with sug- 
gested programs for various community groups. 


Litrte Rosin Stay-BEHIND. Woman's Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. Price, $1.75 
The author of America the Beautiful has not forgotten 
her friends, the children, and in this collection of whimsical 
plays in verse, one to celebrate a special occasion in each 
month of the year, birds and fairies, elves and saints, 
seasons and flowers, live and romp together delightfully, 


Goon CITIZENSHIP THROUGH STORYTELLING, by Mildred 
P. Forbes. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York City 

In this text book for teachers, social workers and home 
makers will be found not only the practical suggestions 
which the storyteller needs in developing the necessary 
technique—and story telling is an art in which technique 
plays a part—but also a presentation of the values of 
storytelling in building for good citizenship. The plan 
which is followed of discussing storytelling in its rela- 
tionship to the child, the youth and the adult adds value 
to the presentation. 


PAGEANTRY FoR lowaA CoMMUNITIES, by George O. Hur- 
ley. Bulletin of Information Series No. 10. State 
Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to offer a practical 
discussion of some of the problems involved in the writ- 
ing, organization and production of a community pageant. 

The suggestions are based on the experience of the author, 

a pageant master, supplemented by a study of existing 

literature on the subject. In addition to the chapters on 

form and content, organization and production, there is 

a bibliography of helpful books, a list of successful pag- 

eants and a list of suggested themes for Iowa pageants, 


Home-Mape GAMES AND GAME EgutpMENT, by A. Neely 
Hall. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
Price $2.50 

Here is a real book for the real boy! With its prac- 
tical suggestions, illustrations and working drawings for 

a number of indoor and outdoor games it offers fun in 

making and fun in playing. A few of the games and 

equipment described are an indoor golf course and 
croquet set, table tennis, ten pins, a home bowling alley, 
indoor horseshoes and toss target, dominoes and lottoes, 

checker and chess boards, pool and billiard table and a 

lawn tennis court. 

The boy who has this book of Mr. Hall’s and a set 
of tools need have no dull moments. 


THE VICTROLA IN PHysICAL EpUCATION, RECREATION AND 
Pray. Education Department of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 

In the attractive booklet issued under this title is to be 
found a fund of information on the subject of folk 
dancing. The folk dance records described in the b yoklet 
as available through the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany have been grouped according to countries, and af 
interesting description of the dance accompanies the 1- 
formation regarding each record. Attractive illustrations 
make the dance descriptions still more vivid. 
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Rubber Grips and Longer Links 


Make MEDART Swings Safer 


In all Medart Playground Apparatus there are outstanding features resulting 
from many years of experience. The rubber covered hand grip for swings is 
an example—it assures greater safety and comfort. Children will use a short- 
link chain swing that pinches their hands, but not as enthusiastically or as 
often as they will use the Medart swing with its long links and vulcanized 
rubber grip. 








1 The links are 934 inches long, drop forged 
and made heavier in the center. Special seat 
brackets prevent tilting. Roller bearing fit- 
tings are unconditionally guaranteed for 
three years—many have given constant 
service for fifteen years. Rollers and shaft 
are of hardened steel. 























Supporting steel links are test- 
ed to 2500 pound tensile strength, 


n j vg i —e- -_ aa Note bracket supports which pre- 
Soca Se ee PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT [oie 


The three principal factors in playground equipment are—SAFETY, SERVICE and 
DURABILITY. The thought devoted to the perfection of these three factors is exemplified 
in every piece of Medart Playground Apparatus. As a consequence, Medart Equipment 
has been, for fifty years, the first choice of civic officials, school boards, physical instruc- 
tors and others entrusted with the purchase of playground apparatus. The price is much 
lower than you would expect for apparatus of such outstanding merit. 


Send for Catalog M-33 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. Also contains information on 
playground planning based on our long experience in this work. This catalog sent free on 


ERED MEDART MEG. CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers Catalog A-10 on request 
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ENJOYMENT OF 


| Quality 


Quality was the key that 
opened the first Spalding 
store, in Chicago, March 1, 
1876, and Quality ever has 
been the dominant feature 


of Spalding Athletic Goods. 


The same purposes — the 
to make and 
still form the 


same resolve 
sell the best 
guiding policy of this old 
but ever youthful firm. 


If it’s Spalding’s; 


ficial! 


Mf fle aig rithee 


Please mention THE PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 





SCENIC RESOURCES 


National Provision for the 
Enjoyment of Our Scenic 


Resources 
(Continued from page 222) 
desirable functions of the public lands which 
they have at heart neglected or ill administered. [t 
has caused also friction among the government ser- 
vices, each of which sees in the domain of another 
things being ill done which it could do better. 
A PLAN SUGGESTED 

It has occurred to some of us that perhaps the 
situation might be improved if the federal govern- 
ment should set up an Advisory Committee on the 
National Lands, which should be composed of the 
heads of the various departments and _ services 
concerned therewith or at any rate of persons onl) 
immediately subordinate to these heads. The duty 
of this committee should be to consider all the 
public lands from the point of view of all their im- 
portant functions, primary and_ secondary; 
determine, even though in a very general way, on 
a broad governmental policy, taking all these func- 
tions into account ; and to make this policy a mat 
ter of record as advice and guidance for the use 
of the various departments and _ services con- 
cerned. The heads of the various departments, 
then, being entirely familiar with the policy, hav- 
ing helped to form it, might each as far as possibl 
modify the procedure of his own department in 
accordance therewith. This committee should 
be served and represented on the ground by a sut- 
ficient staff of men of the highest ability and train- 
ing, many of them trained in the appreciation and 
preservation of natural beauty, who would go over 
the parks and forests and other public reserva- 
tions, with no authority to give orders or instruc- 
tions, but helping the local people when officials 
called on, familiarizing themselves with local cor- 
ditions, and reporting back to the committee. 

For some of the public lands the enjoyment | 
nature is the main product, but from practicall} 
all the other public lands it is an important by-pro- 
duct, and since it is a product particularly liable t 
destruction through neglect or mismanagement, 
we believe, who are interested in natural beaut) 
and recreation, that some such scheme of (0 
operation of governmental forces is very import 
ant; and if a material advance in this direction 
should be the result of this Conference, it woulé. 
we believe, be one of the greatest contributions 
which it could make to the general welfare. 
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For Playground classes, the art of weaving 
colored crepe paper rope is ideal. 


1. The material is inexpensive. 


2. It is easy to learn—and intensely inter- 


esting to the younger as well as the older 


children. 


3. Dennison’s Crepe Paper Rope is soft and 
pliable and does not hurt the hands. There 
are none of the objectionable features which 
accompany weaving with other material, as 
there is no necessity for wetting, or singeing 
the finished article. 





| DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. 115 
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Weaving with crepe paper rope~~ 
a craft well suited for Playground work 


4. Children can make baskets, trays, lamps 
and many other useful articles. 


5. The instruction booklet is complete, fas- 
cinating and costs but ten cents. A quantity of 
booklets can be easily obtained, from which 
self-instruction is possible. 


6. Dennison will help in establishing classes 
through their Service Bureaus. 


If you are interested in this craft—note the 
coupon. Send ten cents now for the 32 page 
illustrated instruction booklet “Weaving with 
Paper Rope.” 























ten cents for a copy of ‘“‘Weaving with Paper Rope.” 


the other Dennison Playground Crafts. 


the free service of the Dennison Service Bureaus. 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


























Seats Wherever You 
Need them 


N less than two hours 3500 seats are up 


and ready for the swimming meet to- 
night. Tomorrow rush them away for the 
basket ball game. Then knock them down 
and store them away in little space until the 


next crowd must be made comfortable. 


Our Knockdown Bleachers are everywhere 
in schools, colleges, industrial plants, base- 
ball parks, playgrounds, clubs—wherever 


people congregate indoors or outdoors. 


They go up quickly without a bolt to tighten 
or a nail to drive. Yet they stand firm and 
rigid under the surging and jumping of an 
excited crowd. Solidity is their outstanding 
quality. 

Knockdown Bleachers are comfortable— 
ample room for each spectator and a sep- 
arate foot rest below the level of the seat 
ahead. The seat boards, made of high grade 
Washington Fir, are smooth and painted. 
The jacks or horses are made of strong, 
long leaf yellow pine, securely bolted. 


Send for full description and prices 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
363 Griggs Street Urbana, III. 
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Financial Problems 
(Continued from page 252) 





courses under a similar plan of finance. Under 
such a plan, the golfer pays for the course and 
the general taxpayer is relieved. 

The American people are generous, their hos- 
pitality is great and in many ways goes too far 
in that respect. The free tourist camps are a 
typical example. Cities, towns and villages com- 
pete with each other in offering the tourist the 
best accommodations. That is all right and praise- 
worthy, but to render that service free is wrong 
from many points of view—and especially so, if 
the expense of the camp is paid for out of the 
public treasury. Don’t make a “hog” out of the 
tourist—he is willing to pay a reasonable fee for 
the service received, and feels much better for 
having paid for it. 

The message that I wish to convey is this: 
There is more than one way to accomplish desir- 
able results in our field of work, and where there 
is a will, there is generally a sound, honest way 
to reach the goal. Let us foster that will and let 
us help ourselves wherever we can. We will 
never lack support in our worthy cause; all we 
have to do is to lead. What finer field of work 
is there in this glorious country of ours than to 
bring health and happiness to our fellow citizens 
through outdoor life and recreation? None! 


Town Forests 
(Continued from page 236) 


conservation in this country, and its educational 
value through demonstration in reforestation will 
give a tremendous impetus to private forestry. 
Every owner of forest land in a town which has @ 
forest has his eye on the development of that forest. 
If it is successful it will certainly stimulate the 
private owner to practice forestry on his ow? 
land. If the movement becomes popular, and 
there are many indications that it will, it will not 
only lead to the reforestation of millions of acres 
of now idle lands by the public, but it will be a 
important factor in the promotion of outdoor 
recreation throughout the country. 

































PLEAS E-LET 


EVERWEAR STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Embodies Every Safe Element of Playability Which 
Delights the Heart of a Child. 


It embodies every element of rugged strength and durability 
which the ones who pay the bill can possibly expect. 


[t is a distinct addition to any beauty spot consecrated to the 
play needs of children. 


[t is cheap in but one respect; its ultimate cost. 


Careful investigation by those concerned with or active in 
child welfare and public recreation is cordially invited. 


Write for a copy of our beautiful new 52 page catalog No. 16 
which illustrates and describes our complete, approved line 
of playground apparatus, also a copy of our valuable booklet, 
Creating the Playground. 





The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 


Department D 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


‘‘Everwear is in a class by itself’’ The witness of a user. 
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OF OUTDOOR 


KELLOGG SCHOOL 


OF 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering at- 
Qualified directors of 
Three- 


tractive positions 
physical training in big demand. 
year diploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer course in 
camp activities, with training in all forms 
of physical exercise, recreation and health 
affiliated 
-superb equipment 


School with famous 


education. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and faculty of specialists. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for individual physical development 


For illustrated catalogue, address Registrar. 


SCHOOL OF 


EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


KELLOGG 
PHYSICAL 


Box 245 





RECREATION 


Citizenship Values of Out- 


door Recreation 
(Continued from page 227) 
us; that what helps one of us, helps all of us; 
that what hurts one of us, hurts all of us, than 
many Conferences more formally set, and more 
than some Congresses one could name. 

To promote a safe and sane citizenry, we shall 
in the next thirty years legislate more for recrea- 
tion than for industry. We shall do this because 
the physical fitness and the moral strength of our 
people require it. Then we shall have a citizenry 
that will once again hold a wholesome respect for 
law and for law-administering agencies. We shall 
no longer talk of law enforcement, because a good 
citizen needs only to have the law interpreted and 
promulgated. It is only the lawless who require 
enforcement. 
when we need a new era of law. 

Let us engage in this Crusade until recreational 
facilities are available for all the children of all the 
people and for all the people of all the children. 
Let us promulgate the need for healthy bodies and 


Surely we have come to the day 


clean minds by setting up playgrounds in every 
community and by providing great reaches of 
public domain to which our own people in their 
leisure time may turn to find health, rest, enjoy- 
ment, vision. 


“And I have loved the woods, the boundless 
woods, 

In all their glory and their majesty ; 

Magnificent—the forest solitudes, 

Eloquent of God and Liberty ; 

Yes, loved them ever since I was a child, 

When of the mighty trees the shade I sought— 

Where Nature as a mother on me smiled 

And in her love a lofty language taught, 

Unknown to the vain world until their name 

Unto my heart was an enchanter’s wand, 

Arousing my spirit, until, aflame, 

I was helped rejoicing to take my stand 

Where never the foot of the spoiler trod 

In the Great Temple of the Living God.” 
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ADOPTED BY NEW YORK Junglegym is the “Magnet of the Play- 
PARK DEPARTMENT ground.” It is continuously alive with 


children which draws other kiddies away 
from the dangers of the street into the 
perfect safety of the playground. 


\fter a very thorough test extending 
over a period of two seasons, the New 
York Park Department has adopted 





the Junglegym as standard playground 
equipment, and are rapidly installing 


them in all playgrounds. 
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Perpetuating the National 
Spirit 


i from page 196) 


committees, and to draft therefrom recommenda- 


tions for submission to the conference. We have 
appointed nineteen special committees to deal with 
the various aspects of the conference. As I said 
above, I do not believe that in many instances it 
will be possible for these committees, during the 
time the conference is sitting, to come to more 


than general conclusions. It is my hope that these 


committees, after submitting their recommenda- 
tions to the conference, may continue in existence, 
reporting the results of further investigation and 
deliberation to such permanent body as the com- 
mittee on permanent organization may suggest and 
the conference adopt. If this is done you can 
easily see we shall have a body representing the 
collective opinion of the great national organiza- 
tions primarily concerned in this vital problem, 
which from time to time will suggest to those. 
concerned, in state or nation, with all the weight 
of their self-evident influence, the action and 
policies agreed upon by them and the sub-com- 
mittees. The whole idea then will cease to be 
sporadic and will become continuing. We shall 
be able to view things from the large standpoint, 
better judgment will be formed, and quicker ac- 


tion taken. 





Major Possibilities of 


National Cooperation 
(Continued from page 224) 

Second: We naturally are interested in the 
preservation of wild life. Our parks, especially 
those of larger area and naturalistic treatment, 
should be sanctuaries for all forms of beneficial 
living creatures. We have a committee and a 
department in our magazine especially devoted to 
this branch of the work. 

Third: We have long favored and worked for 
a definite national policy in determining what 
shall be National Park, what shall be National 
Forest and for an assumption of the duties of the 
states in setting aside and operating for the use 
of the people, areas as state parks. Our views are 
largely the same as those of the organizations 
represented in the National Parks Association, 
and we know that these matters will be well con- 
sidered by all at this conference. 

Fourth: Through the agency of zoological gar- 
dens and horticultural displays, the art of the 
landscape architect, the services of the engineer 
and the work of the gardener, our parks demon- 
strate not only the value of our native flora and 
fauna but become real educational institutions. 
Thus the parks extend the call to life in the 
out-of-doors and we desire to so coordinate these 
agencies as to receive from them the maximum of 
use and efficiency. 

Fifth: One of our chief objectives is the dis- 
semination of accurate information pertaining [0 
parks and the interpretation of their functions. 
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AND INTERSTATE PARKS 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
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HITT! is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
| marked satisfaction. 
1 It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 


feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
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Place of State and _ Inter- 
State Parks in a National 


Recreation Policy 
(Continued from page 230) 
seen one before, except in the florist’s 
| saw a boy get off and look at the trail 


voods and the water. ‘‘Shucks,” he said, 


1 


in’t no place to play here; there ain’t no 


But when the end of two weeks came, 


at boy’s time came to go back home, he 


camp; we searched for him all night; 
we found him, and he knew that we 
send him back for two weeks more, and 

| that game for eight weeks! 
parks can make citizens, make America, 
ave to give that intermediate education 


int the people to appreciate the big things 


erstand what our parks really mean, and 


ture means, and what she stands for. 
will teach them so quickly as an associa- 
their fellows out in the open, that every 


and is not against them. These little 
know from the time they have to crawl 


idewalks that everyone is against them; 
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they cannot appreciate anything; they cannot 
think clean unless we take them out there, and it 
is our duty to take just as many of them into those 
places as it is possible to do, either through gov- 
ernmental agencies or private contributions. | 
want to see state parks of that kind within easy 
access of every city in this country. I want to see 
these state parks scattered all over our states for 
the other big class of humanity that is just as im- 
portant as the children, though it will not affect 
the next generation as much. Since the motor 
car has come, people long to get out into the open. 
Those people now travelling from one city to 
another—not on a hurried thirty-five mile an hour 
schedule, but with their camping equipment with 
them, cannot find places to get in except in a city 
park. That is not what they want. They want 
a place where they can go into the woods and 
spend one or two weeks, and they do not want it in 
the Rocky Mountains. They haven’t the time to 
go there. Their state should supply such a place. 
That applies as much to the farmer as to the peo- 
ple in the cities. I do not think anything can be 
done that will work as much good for America 
as the establishment of these outdoor places where 
our people can go for rest. 
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and Man 


rom page 206) 
As AN EXPRESSION OF NATuURE’s Goop GIFTS 


And finally I speak of the sentiment of orni- 
thology; of the bird not as a specimen to be dis- 
sected and classified, not as our efficient co- 
worker in garden, field and forest, not as a crea- 
ture to be hunted, but as the most eloquent cx- 


Birds 


(Continued f 


pression of nature’s beauty, joy and freedom. 

The clarion “honk” of migrating geese wedging 
their way to parts unknown, the call of the loon 
on lonely mountain lake, the sunrise carol] of the 


robin, the evening hymn of the hermit thrush in 

the cathedral of the hemlocks, 

“Do you ne’er think of what wondrous beings 
these ?” 

How clearly their notes express the sentiment 
of the season, place, or hour. How eagerly the 
bird in our heart responds to them! I will base 
no argument for their protection on the character 
of their food. I should resent an inquiry as to 
their economic status. Do we ask of a statue 
how many bugs it can devour before we accord it 
a place in our parks or galleries? Why then 
should our plea for the continued existence of 
creatures infinitely more attractive than the most 
perfect product of the sculptor’s chisel be based 
on an analysis of their stomach contents. 

An so, Mr. Chairman, I commend to you and 
your associates the cause of Citizen Bird, with 
a hope that you may secure for him that consid- 
eration from man which science, sport and senti- 
ment acclaim he so well deserves. 





The Critical Situation of 


American Game 
(Continued from page 211) 
Tue Zero Hour 


It is now the zero hour for our game. Today 
the odds against it are very great. Its defenders 
are confronted by the armies of General Apathy 
and General Inertia. The destroyers of game 
number millions of men, beasts and birds. The 
men of this Conference can save the game if they 
choose to do so, and act determinedly and quickly. 
I call upon this body to register now for thorough- 
going retrenchment and reform in game killing. 
Let us have done with the folly of over-confi- 
dence, with fear of the sportsman and his vote, 
with holding back for trifles, and disputing long 
over small details. The first duty and the fore- 
most business of leaders is to lead. If we are 
not leaders in the conservation of the forests, 
streams and wild life of our nation, then what are 
we here for? 

For a great reform in the annual total of m- 
gratory game slaughter, the law and the ma- 
chinery are all set. All that is needed to inaug- 
urate retrenchment and reform in the bag limits 
and the open seasons on migratory game, is for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to exercise the 
power given him by Congress, grasp the lever with 
a firm hand and throw in the clutch. Along w’t! 
that, we should adopt measures that will 
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SAVE THE WILD FLOWERS 
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powerfully impress governors and state legisla- 
tures with the necessity for retrenchment and re- 
form in the killing of their non-migratory game, 
ich they alone can save. 

There is yet time to save our game on a con- 
tinuing basis; but if it is to be done, there is not 


a day to be lost. 


[ call upon this Conference to 
act, and in the forceful words of Judge Joseph 
H. Choate when in 1917 he begged that Amer- 


ican troops be sent to France, “For God’s sake, 


The Scenic Resources of the 
United States 


(Continued from page 215) 
only that it is one which shall differentiate it in 
in the public mind from the special sys- 
tems already in existence. 


lly self-evident appears to be the admin- 


istrative method to govern such a purely recrea- 
tional system. The National Government has 
already provided a successful model in the na- 
tional monument system, each unit of which re- 
mains under the administration of the department 


ff government which controlled the land. There 
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might be a commission of the secretaries of these 
departments in charge of the policy of the whole. 

In no other way that seems to me practical can 
the immense scenic and recreational resources of 
the nation be utilized. 

Let us give all America a chance. Or rather, 
let us give all Americans a chance, to know, to 
appreciate, and to enjoy all America. 


Save the Wild Flowers 


(Continued from page 252) 





tures in the lobby. On the first Sunday that the 
dogwood was out I personally covered about 125 
miles in an afternoon to see what effect the cam- 
paign was having. I would not attempt to say 
how many automobiles I passed, several liundreds 
of them. In only two of them were any dogwood 
branches, and they were only smal! ones. Only 
one car line leading into the dogwood region did 
not carry the posters and this car line was the 
only one reported to me where people brought 
dogwood bushes into the car. I believe a similar 
campaign can be put on in any place in the coun- 
try at little expense and I hope that each year 


after this such campaigns will increase in all parts 
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of the country. In Washington we plan a similar 
campaign this fall on holly and ground palm and 
I think we may hope for equally good results. I 
believe through educational methods, people can 
be brought to the selection of good artificial sub- 
stitutes for the purpose of Christmas decoration. 


Outdoor Recreation as a 


Factor in Child Welfare 
(Continued from page 246) 

sports as tennis, golf and swimming. I believe 
that when that time comes, all out-of-doors should 


be his physical training ground and that he should 
be given instruction and practice on the public 
property which is provided for general public 
recreational facilities. He may not, probably will 
not, have an opportunity to learn later. 


It is far from my idea that this instruction 
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should be given in the spirit of lessons to be 
learned for future satisfaction. In play instruc- 
tion even more than in other branches of learning, 
even the first steps should be presented in terms 
of present interest and enjoyment. Each day 
should have its own happy activities and the 
pupils should be encouraged to play and to learn 
new games for their immediate joy. Tennis, golf, 
swimming and ice skating have a sporting appeal 
that is not peculiarly adult; they are equally fasci- 
nating games for children. If children are taught 
them early, they will enjoy them thoroughly, 
There need be no undue emphasis upon their 
future utility. The keen edge of enjoyment of 
too many of childhood’s pleasures is dulled be- 
cause people would make of all childhood simply 
a training ground for adulthood. In working for 
the democratizing of play through preparing chil- 
dren for adult public recreational facilities, let us 
take care not to make this blunder. 


The Courtesy of the Camp 
(Continued from page 223) 
surrounding leaf litter, if left behind without the 
water treatment may be scattered by some sudden 
swirling wind and a live coal be fanned into a 

blaze that results in a destructive forest fire. 

The picking of wild flowers was a former 
pioneer privilege that one finds it hardest to give 
up. Yet it should be given up. It is the trees 
and shrubs and smaller plants, with their wealth 
of flowers and foliage, that give the wild places 
the essence of their charm. One finds a paradise. 
Let him leave it still a paradise for those who 
come after. 

The spoliation of the places of natural beauty 
near our cities through the picking of wild flow- 
ers in large quantities by thoughtless children has 
left the suburban woodlands and ravines of most 
of our cities without those assets of beauty and 
fragrance that the city dweller needs for his re- 
freshment and recreation. Let every thoughtful 
motorist not only control his own actions in this 
matter but let him constitute himself a guardiam 
of the public welfare to advise the thoughtless and 
restrain the vandal. 

When the courtesy of the camp shall have be- 
come the established practice a possible agency 
for the swift destruction of natural beauty will 
have been transformed into its protector, and 
every one of the 6,000,000,000 miles of the motor- 
ists’ journey of recreation will lead to the dryads” 
garden of delight. 













